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16 HOSPITAL 


What will be the immediate effect of peace conditions 
on the operation ot hospitals? 

Will the labor shortage, which has been the biggest 
problem that hospital superintendents have had to wrestle 
with, be immediately relieved? Will wages, which have 
been abnormally high, decline in the near future? 

Are high prices for food products, surgical supplies and 
other commodities used in hospitals, soon to decline? 
Will the supply of goods which have been available in 
reduced quantity, be increased at once, or will hospitals 
find it necessary to husband their materials as heretofore? 

How long will it take for normal conditions as to pro- 
fessional help to be restored? Are doctors and nurses 
who have been in war service soon to be back on the job 
in civilian hospitals? Will the difficulty of maintaining 
medical, surgical and nursing services, which has given 
superintendents many sleepless nights, be disposed of 
promptly ? 

How has the experience of world war affected the 
public attitude toward hospitals and their service? Are 
there permanent changes for the better—or worse—that 
hospital executives should take account of? 

These are some of the questions that naturally present 
themselves in considering the period of transition or re- 
construction which nations that have been at war will now 
go through. They cannot be answered categorically; 
many of them cannot be answered specifically at all. But 
study of these subjects will help to crystallize opinion, 
and will be of service to the thinking men and women who 
are in charge of the administration of the hospitals of 
America. 

SOME DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

There is, as might be expected, considerable difference 
of opinion as to the conditions that will be in effect in 
the immediate future. As to labor, for example, some 
authorities believe that the immediate release of those 
who have been engaged in war work, together with the 
restoration to industry of men discharged from military 
service, will mean a plentiful supply of labor, with lower 
wages. 

Others hold to the belief that wages, because of the 
high cost of living and the high rates of pay which have 
become established during the war, will not relax for some 
time, if at all, and some superintendents even express 
the opinion that wages for hospital employes have always 
been too low, and that a solution of the problem of eff- 
cient help is to pay more money and get a better grade of 
worker. 

Supplies, it is believed, will be plentiful, but prices will 
decline only gradually. It is pointed out that the large 
number of soldiers who will be kept in Europe as the 
army of occupation will insure a continuance of Gov- 
ernment demand for this purpose, while general export 
requirements will be large. South America, it is pointed 
out, will hereafter be a large buyer of American products 
of all kinds, including surgical and hospital supplies, and 
this movement of American goods to foreign markets will 
prevent a rapid decline in values. On the other hand, it is 
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conceded that a reduction in prices after six or eight 
months may be in order. 

The situation with regard to drugs and chemicals pre. 
sents a somewhat different phase. Prices on many o{ 
these lines have already gone off to an almost sensational 
extent. Glycerine and carbolic acid, which have been used 
in the production of munitions, are getting back to normal 
prices, and all of the coal-tar products are showing creat 
shrinkages in quotations, which hospital buyers will pe 
quick to get the benefit of. 


FOOD PRICES STAY UP 

Food prices are likely to remain at high levels for some 
time to come. The requirements of devastated Europe, 
which have resulted in an appeal to hospitals and other 
consumers to continue conservation, and to eliminate all 
forms of food waste, will take all of the surplus produc. 
tion of America, and this demand will mean support for 
present price levels. Fats, including butter and other 
dairy products, are advancing in Chicago and other mar- 
kets, so that there is not much hope for reductions before 
next spring. 

Doctors are beginning to come back to staff positions 
with hospitals, and it is believed that the situation in this 
respect will continue better than in the case of nurses, 
The shortage of nurses has been more acute than in the 
case of medical men, and graduates needed for hospital 
positions, including head nurses, supervisors, training 
school instructors, etc., are hard to find. That the nursing 
requirements of the Army will be reduced sufficiently to 
enable any large number to return to civilian pursuits at 
once seems unlikely, particularly in view of the appeal of 
the Red Cross to hospitals, published in the November 
issue of Hospirat MANAGEMENT, to train hospital assist- 
ants as a meaiis of relieving the situation. 

Many superintendents are of the opinion that the hos- 
pitals have been permanently benefited by the change in 
attitude due to the war. Hospital service has been in the 
public eye. The necessity of proper facilities has been 
brought home to many communities. Hospital needs, seen 
with reference to military establishments, are being trans- 
lated into terms of local requirements. Soldiers have edu- 
cated their friends and relatives as to the value and chat- 
acter of hospital service. 

The position of the training school has been strength- 
ened by the consideration of the nursing field as a pro- 
fession by thousands of qualified young women, wh 
making desirable student nurses, and whose example wil 
be followed by a great many others. Hospitals which 
have had trouble in securing a sufficient number o! pro- 
bationers are likely hereafter, as a result of the perma 
nent interest in nurse training that has been created by 
the vast amount of publicity given to war hospital needs, 
to fill their training schools with less difficulty. 


» are 


QUESTION OF FINANCES 


There is some difference of opinion among superintend- 
ents as to the ability of hospitals to secure financial sup- 


port. Some feel that the reaction from the strain of wat 
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giving and response to the numerous “drives” that have 
been put on will make it less easy to obtain funds. On 
the other hand, information from authoritative sources 
indicates that money is being raised more easily for legiti- 
mate hospital requirements than ever before. It is prob- 
ably true, however, that the public is more inclined to 
scrutinize the appeals that are made, and to demand proof 
that they are based on ability to render service of a worth- 
while character. 

Dr. Thomas Howell, superintendent of New York Hos- 
pital, has given an interesting statement in the following: 
“The demobilization of army camps and war plants in 
the United States has already begun. This means that 
there will soon be some liquidation of materials and labor. 
This liquidation will undoubtedly become more pronounced 
before many months have passed. This will result in a 
rapid decline in commodity prices and a perceptible de- 
cline in wages. These declines will continue until the re- 
construction boom sets in, which will probably not occur 
under a year. 

“Owing to the world-wide scarcity of food supplies, food 
prices will probably continue high for some time. Hos- 
pitals generally have spent more and collected more during 
the past year than ever before. I look for a decline in 
both ordinary expenditures and receipts during 1919, I 
do not look for large donations to hospitals on the part of 
the wealthy for some time to come, as the surplus wealth 
of the country will be employed quite largely in paying 
the excessive taxes caused by the war.” 


ADVOCATES HIGHER WAGES 


Asa S. Bacon, superintendent of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago, is an advocate of better wages for hospital 
help. 

“Hospital employes have always been poorly paid,” he 
said, “and this is one reason why we have had our troubles 
getting and holding the right kind of help. I do not be- 
lieve that lower wages will be seen in the near future. 
as union labor is concerned, there is little chance 
for getting help at lower figures, and it might be good 


| policy for the hospitals to pay their help higher instead 
| of lower wages. 


“T cannot see much chance of getting supplies mucn 
lower in the immediate future. I noted recently that it 
is costing Texas cotton growers 40 cents a pound to raise 
their product, and that does not sound as if low cotton 
prices as a basis for surgical supplies and textiles used 
in hospitals are likely to come about in the near future. 
It is really too early to get a reaction on prices, which 


| will probably remain high for some months to come. 


“The public has been educated to giving, and I believe 
that an appeal of the right kind, for proper support of 
legitimate hospital enterprises, will get more enthusiastic 
response now than ever before in the history of the 
hospitals.” 

Miss Caroline N. Butterfield, R. N., superintendent of 
Martin's Ferry, O., Hospital, speaking from the stand- 
point of the small hospital superintendent, said: 


MAY GO AHEAD WITH BUILDINGS 


“Probably every individual in the country, after the 
first frenzy of joy had passed, sat quietly down to think 
how peace conditions would affect his special problems. 
The release from the financial strain which has handi- 
capped the plans of hospital directors and auxiliary boards 
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is already apparent, as questions of additional buildings 
and improved equipment are being discussed with an 
enthusiasm which means action in the very near future. 

“It seems to some of us that the question of help, pro- 
fessional as well as domestic, will not be relieved very 
much in less than a year. We cannot expect our army 
of soldiers, doctors or nurses to return at once to the 
tasks which occupied them before this great experience 
which they have had. Some of them will probably feel 
the mental and physical strain for months and years, so 
that those of us who have been the Marthas of today 
must still carry on the work which we find crowding to 
our doors.” 

Dr. E. T. Olsen, superintendent of Englewood Hos- 
pital, Chicago, brought out an important point when he 
said: 

“One of the permanent effects of war experience will 
be to convert a much larger percentage of the population 
to the idea of hospitalization. Hospital treatment has 
not represented a desirable thing to a great many pcople, 
who looked upon it as something to be avoided. But the 
thousands of soldiers who have been cared for in mil- 
itary hospitals, and who have written to relatives and 
friends regarding the excellent treatment that they have 
received, have been making a favorable impression on a 
large number of individuals whose attitude toward the 
hospitals will be greatly changed hereafter. 

“We have noted a somewhat easier situation as to labor. 
We can now get a few women who were not available 
formerly, this being the result of the slowing up of war 
industries. Prices of supplies, in my opinion, will be 
determined principally by the requirements of our armies 
and others on the other side. Certain products used in 
munitions production are now lower in price, but these 
reductions have not been applied to the general run of 
hospital supplies.” 

Dr. C. C. Morris, superintendent and chief surgeon of 
the St. Louis Baptist Hospital, is one of those who be- 
lieves that the public will be much more interested in 
hospital work hereafter, and that it will make response 
to proper appeals. He says: 

“Peace conditions will affect the hospitals relatively 
the same way as every other business will be affected. 

“The hospital as it existed in 1914 has passed away; 
the hospital of 1919 will present problems which have 
never before arisen and which must be solved along 
broader lines. 

“One of the things that will be developed in hospitals 
iS a more systematic case record and history of patients 
than was practiced previous to the war. 

“Hospitals are going to find it much easier to obtain 
money for the extension of their work than they have 
at any previous time in their history. The large amount 
of money that has been raised by the Government in 
bonds, as well as by the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A., has 
taught the people that a few dollars appropriated or 
donated for hospital work is a good investment. I would 
therefore suggest to all hospitals who have need of more 
room, to approach the subject with every confidence that 
success will meet their effort. 

“People are beginning to learn that hospitals are pub- 
lic service institutions, and, as such, are willing to con- 
tribute to their support.” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Storekeeping System! of Municipal Sanitariu-y 


Chicago Tuberculosis Hospital Uses Well-Devised Method 
of Purchasing, Storing and Issuing All Classes of Supplies 


CITY OF CHICAGO 


MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM BSSPNID earsses resveces 
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STOCK RECORD CARD USED BY STOREKEEPER AND CLERK. 


Buying, storing and distributing supplies to the amount 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth each year in 
a large institution demands a carefully worked-out sys- 
tem. Such a system, while not entailing too much work, 
should indicate sources of supply, prices, stocks on hand, 
rate of issue and proper times for repurchasing, and 
should likewise furnish a complete record of authority 
for the purchase and use of supplies. 

The Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium of Chicago, 
one of the largest institutions in the country devoted to 
the treatment of tuberculosis, has developed a storekeep- 
ing system which has attracted much attention and com- 
ment. While not offered as beyond criticism, it has devel- 
oped safeguards such as are necessary in the operation oi 
a municipal institution, and at the same time furnishes 
the information which is needed for practical operating 
purposes. 

Emphasis is of course laid in this system on requisi- 
tions. Monthly requisitions, for the purpose of enabling 
purchases to be made, are filled out by all department 
heads, and weekly requisitions for actual consumption 
In case of special need requisitions 
All requisitions are 


are likewise made. 
are sent at other times as well. 
approved by the general superintendent before being 
filled. 

Another important element of the system is the use 
not only of a storekeeper, who receives and disburses 
supplies, and whose records show the balance constantly 
on hand as a result of the consumption of goods placed 
in stores, but also of a stock record clerk, who maintains 
similar records. The latter serve as a check on the rec- 
ords of the storekeeper, but are carried out in greater 
detail, dealing with prices and at the same time indicating 
consumption of individual lots of goods delivered by the 
various supply houses. The advantage of this is that it 
is always known when the final portion of a given lot has 
been issued and when re-orders are desirable, though this 


information is also required of the storekeeper, whio is 


tion available. 

The use of these two systems, which follow the receipt 
and issuance of supplies completely, practically gives the 
institution a perpetual inventory, in that it can always 
be calculated just how great a quantity of each item used 
in the institution is on hand. In view of the fact that 
certain supplies, such as paper napkins, are purchased in 
million-lots, the value of such an inventory is obvious. 
On the other hand, the temptation is to rely on this sys- 
tem rather than on a physical inventory of the stock, and 
as a result inventories are not made as frequently as 
might be thought desirable. 

After the monthly departmental requisitions are 
ceived from department heads and approved by the super- 
intendent, requests for quotations are sent out to 
cerns with which the institution is in the habit of dea 
The storekeeping system proper, which involves us 
stock cards showing the source of supply of each itei, | 
of value in this connection by furnishing a list of 
cerns which are able to furnish the items desired. 

When bids have been received and the best | 
noted, an order is issued, in triplicate. The original 
to the seller; a second to the board of directors, v 
o. k. is required before the bill is paid, and a third 
storekeeper. After the goods are delivered, they 
checked by the storekeeper with the copy of the « 
and then returned, with his o.k., to the office for at 
ment to the invoice of the seller. 

The order as issued by the institution carries the 
lowing notice: 

“All orders for the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanita 
of the City of Chicago must be signed by the get 
superintendent of the Sanitarium. All bills for sup”lies 
furnished on these ordets must be itemized and renc 
immediately upon shipment of order. Invoices 
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No invoices will be recognized unless above 
tions are complied with.” 





num! 


The copy going to the storekeeper carries the follow- 


is an exact copy of an order. When properly 
uit it becomes a tally sheet, and should, immedi- 
pon receipt of goods, be forwarded to General 
itendent, who will attach this tally sheet with 
the . ginal invoice to office copy of the order.” 
In order to enable the storekeeper to check for quality 
© as _! as quantity of the goods delivered, samples sub- 
' mitt: | with bids are often sent to him. Generally speak- 
wever, the storekeeper does not pass upon quality. 
In of special orders which are not put into stores, 
delivery is made direct to the departments requisitioning 
the « oplies, and they check both for quantity and quality. 
A! perishable goods, including meats, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, <te., are charged direct to the kitchen and do not 
go ir'> general stores. They are usually ordered by the 
itendent in person, following shopping in the open 
Memorandum orders are issued in triplicate at 
the tme of purchase, one going to the seller, one to the 
youc’er clerk and one to the kitchen to be used in check- 
ing celiveries. Following receipt and o.k. of the deliv- 
ery, 1 formal order is issued as described above. 
Memorandum slips are issued to cover partial deliver- 
ies, 59 as to enable the institution to get the benefit of 
es which are not plentiful and of which complete 
ies cannot be made by the seller. That the latter 
et his money without waiting for the completion 
of the order, the special memoranda are issued. These 
slips show the number of the order, amount of shipment 
and extension. In case of over-deliveries, the question is 
referred to the superintendent before approval is given, 
though in cases where the goods are usable, they are 
ordinarily retained. 


supp 
deliv 
may ¢ 


Staple food products, such as canned goods, sugar, cof- 
fee, breakfast foods, flour, molasses, vinegar, etc., are 
purchased for stores just as other supplies are and the 
usual routine regarding orders and deliveries is followed. 

Reference was made above to deliveries made direct to 
the department requisitioning. This is usually done in 
cases of special items which are not generally used. If 
experience shows that the goods are coming into general 
use, they are then purchased for stores and a special 
stock card made by means of which to keep track of the 
purchases. In order not to have too many cards, and to 
simplify the storekeeping system, the plan of charging 
direct and eliminating the usual routine is used on occa- 
sional! purchases of goods not likely to be ordered again. 


The department head who receives supplies in such a 
case acknowledges receipt, covering both quantity and 
quality, and thus becomes responsible for the entire item. 


Th. general storekeeper does not handle drugs and 
supp! of this character, the druggist maintaining a 
drug--.0m and recording all of the purchases, receipts 
and ¢’sbursements of this character. All drugs used with 
areasonable degree of frequency are put into drug stores. 
In or ‘er to avoid the making of numerous requisitions 
for small quantities used in prescription work, the drug- 
gist tn requisitions reasonable amounts for the drug- 
toom. these then being available as requisitions are re- 
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ceived. The drug stock is itemized and carried on stock 
cards just as other supplies are. 

The payment of bills is naturally surrounded with 
numerous safeguards, and five signatures go on each 
check; those of the general superintendent, president of 
the board, city comptroller, order clerk and voucher clerk. 
The voucher check is made in duplicate, because of the 
fact that cancelled checks go to the comptroller of the city 
instead of to the institution. The duplicate is attached 
to the order and invoice for permanent filing. -The 
voucher check, which is now being generally adopted by 


DEPARTMENT REQUISITION 


To oare 11 











FORM USED FOR DEPARTMENT REQUISITIONS. 


institutions, shows the complete details of the transac- 
tion, including the number of the order, quantity of goods, 
kind and cost. 


A transmittal sheet, made out in duplicate, shows all 


of the checks that are to be issued. This accompanies the 
voucher checks to the comptroller, and the duplicate is 
returned with the warrant number for each check, so that 
it can always be indicated whether an account has been 
paid and a check actually issued by the comptroller. 
After the checks are issued, postcards are mailed by ihe 
institution notifying sellers of the fact. 


The store-rooms of the institytion are located in the 


basement of the administration building, which is con- 
nected by tunnels with the other main buildings, and from 
which distribution of supplies is not difficult. 
chutes into the basement make delivery of large packages 
easy. The stores department is divided into rooms used 
for the storage of various classes of supplies, such as sta- 
tionery; bottles and corks; cotton and gauze; paper nap- 
kins, sputum cups, paper towels, etc.; janitor’s supplies; 
linens; laboratory and druggists’ supplies; soaps and laun- 
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dry supplies; groceries, etc. The kitchen proper is 
equipped with cooling rooms for the storage of meats, 
butter and eggs, vegetables, etc. A special root cellar is 
now being constructed for the storage of potatoes, tur- 
nips and other vegetables produced on the farm which is 
operated in connection with the institution. 

Each commodity carried regularly in stores at the san- 
itarium has a card and a permanent number. The cards 
are indexed by classes, according to the general charac- 
ter of the products. Drugs are separately classified, as 


CITY OF CHICAGO 
MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM 
ie. 


of 
pomt 
we 


—Alll orders for the Municipal Tuberculosis Sentarium of the City 


immediately upon shipment of order. Invoices must show 
requisition number. No invoices wil be recégnized unlem above conditions 


Supenmtendent of the Santanum. All bils for supphes furnmhed on 


‘Send invoices to 
A Crawtoré & Bryn Mawr Aves. 





NOTICE. 
General 
tendered 


T°" GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


FORM USED FOR PURCHASES. 


are food products, cleaning supplies, etc. When goods 
are received, the storekeeper indicates on the card, which 
is reproduced herewith, the name of the seller, the date of 
receipt and the quantity. The shipment is checked with 
the copy of the order previously received, the latter, fol- 
lowing the tally, then being returned to the office, as 
explained above, while the record on the card remains in 
the hands of the storekeeper. As requisitions are re- 
ceived, requiring delivery of the supplies to the various 
departments, the date, requisition number and quantity 
issued are indicated on the card, which shows at all times 
the balance on hand. ; 

The storekeeper uses the same form of card as is used 
by the stock record clerk in the office, though only the 
latter deals with prices, showing the cost of goods re- 
ceived, the value of those issued, etc. By keeping the two 
sets of cards running, there is a constant check for accu- 
racy, and in case one or the other fails to note requisi- 
tion numbers, this appears on comparison of the records. 
After requisitions are filled by the storekeeper, they are 
returned to the office. 

Weekly requisitions are the basis for the issuance of 
most of the supplies. The requisition shows the per- 
sons ordering, receiving and disbursing the supplies. The 
form used for these is somewhat out of the ordinary, in 
that it carries a space for summarizing the distribution of 
the charges to the various accounts. This is a conveniert 
method of checking, and while it might seem that the 
items on the requisition should be distributed direct to the 
various accounts in the ledger, experience has shown that 
this is a very satisfactory plan. 

The requisitions are held until the end of the month, 
when the summaries shown on each sheet are distributed 
to the proper accounts. By having the summary for each 
sheet, much of the work of distribution can be done dur- 


ing the current month, making the labor of posting com. 
paratively easy. 

The storekeeper in the Municipal Tuberculosis »anj- 
tarium issues supplies for the numerous dispens.iries 
which are operated by the city, and the same forms are 
used for them as in the hospital proper. A G. M. C. and 
a Packard truck are used for the delivery of these sup. 
plies. The storekeeper also has charge of the filine of 
case records of discharged patients, these being filed by 
serial number, and as many of the old records are called 
for, due to the return of patients to hospital or dispen:ary, 
the careful maintenance of this department is impor:ant, 

Charles J. Happel is general superintendent of the sani- 
tarium, and Dr. A. J. Hruby is medical superintendent, 
Edgar T. Davies is assistant general superintendent, and 
J. G. Henaghan is principal clerk. Hosprrar Man Ace- 
MENT is indebted to them for the information contained 
in this article. 


To Meet at Charleston 


West Virginia Hospital Association Plans 
Live Convention for December 30 and 31 





The West Virginia Hospital Association, whose annual 
convention was postponed because of the influenza epi- 
demic, has announced that the convention will be held 
December 30 and 31 at Hotel Kanawha, Charleston. It 
will begin at 2 o’clock on the first day and close at 11:30 
a.m. on December 31, with a popular meeting the evening 
of December 30, to be addressed probably by Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, superintendent of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York. 

The program will cover such subjects as the amend- 
ment of the workmen’s compensation law, the relation of 
the state institutions to the general hospitals, the most 
approved methods in nurse training schools and other live 
subjects. 

Dr. W. A. McMillan, McMillan Hospital, Charles 
is president, and Mr. P. O. Clark, Ohio Valley Ge 
Hospital, Wheeling, is secretary. 





Using the Laboratory 


An Ohio hospital, which desires that laboratory facili 
ties be made use of generally, has adopted a rat 
ward and private room service that includes the servi 
of the laboratory. That is, there are no extras for | 
ratory work except in special and highly involved tests. 
The result of this has been to encourage the doctors 
refer specimens to the laboratory for analysis, an 
interesting patients and others in making use of the | 
ities that have been provided. 

The importance of laboratory work in diagnosis j 
fies the effort to secure the active co-operation oi 
staff, it is contended, and eliminating special charges 
one step in this direction. 


Dies in the Service 


Miss Tilda A. Thorkelson, a graduate of the Sw 
Hospital, of Seattle, Wash., and later night superinten 
of the institution, who enlisted for army nursing se 
at the outbreak of the war, died at the War Depart 
Hospital, in Manila, P. I., November 5. 
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Use Flowers, Pictures, Curtains in Hospital 


Grimness of Hospital Architecture Should Be Re- 
lieved—How to Obtain Privacy for Ward Patients 


By William Ludlow, Ludlow & Peabody, Architects, New York City. 


{futor’s Note: An interesting feature of the meeting of 
the ection on Construction at the convention of the Ameri- 
can liospital Association at Atlantic City in September, 1918, 
was lr. Ludlow’s paper on “Some War Tendencies.” His 
emplicsis on greater consideration for the individual is espe- 
cially timely in view of his belief that war experience has 
tended to make architects, doctors and others lose sight of 
indiy:cual considerations in working for large numbers.] 

\With increasing density of population comes the ten- 
dency to treat humanity in the mass, or rather in masses, 
to think in terms of platoons, companies and corps. Ger- 


many ‘worked this to a finish. 
Speaking as an architect I admit that the repeated han- 


dling of the planning problem for the care of sick in 
groups, tends to make the planner think in terms of groups 
ard to deaden the fine appreciation of the comforts, yes, 
the rights of that which was made in the image of Deity— 
the individual soul. 

[ desire to point out here by way of illustration, some 
ways in which I believe we are failing lamentably in hos- 
pital design to pay a decent respect to individuality. And 
I am going to include in the “we” you doctors and hos- 
pital managers, for after all we do about what you tell us. 

[ would mention then the curious phenomenon that 
for years in striving to promote healing by proper 


environment, nearly all our effort has been to promote 
negative conditions—no noise, no smells, no ugliness. How 
much have we done in the way of pleasant sounds, agree- 
able odors, pleasure-giving appearance? The latter are 
often quite as effective, and, if I dare in this presence, 
I would say often more effective than the doctor’s medi- 
cine. I speak from experience; the far-away sound of 
music in the early morning and evening, and some dear 
old familiar picture on the wall, did more for me once, 
I am quite sure, than what I took from a spoon. And 
did I get these in a hospital? No, indeed; absence of all 
sounds and blank whitened sterility must reign there. 

I like to think of the word hospital in its derivative 
sense. I wish that it would not bring to mind a huge 
caravansary of austere aspect without, and glaring white 
sterility within, a pile without cheer and without welcome. 
Gloom of aspect of walls inevitably breeds gloom of 
mind; unbroken whitened sterility of walls and ceilings 
produces sterility of thought in the sick mind, which 
longs to be led out of itself by pleasurable impression 
from without. Why not think, then, in terms of “home 
for the sick”? 

I am entirely convinced that we shall commonly see 
the hospital of the near future with tinted walls, with 
interesting but simple stencil on ceilings and at angles, 
with living plants here and there, pictures, not neces- 
sarily framed, in the conventional and dust-accumulating 
fashion but set flush with the walls and glassed over, 
arranved perhaps so that they may be changed occasion- 
ally, and even, shocking to the thought of tradition, 
Plain washable chintz hangings of quaint design and ap- 
Propriate color to break the plainness which the weary 
eye cverlastingly roams over. 


Another illustration of our tendency to forget the 
individual and think in terms of the group, has to do 
with the ward. I believe that the public ward idea, where 
the soul longing for a modicum of privacy, and what soul 
who has lived in a home does not; the public ward, where 
such souls now lie exposed to the gaze of twenty others 
under the most trying circumstances, shall give way when- 
ever extreme stint is not imposed, to a degree of privacy. 

The beast and the savage know not and care not 
for privacy; modesty has to them no meaning; forced 
publicity to humans by exposure to others at times when 
privacy is most desired, not only tends to break the fine 
web of refined feeling, but brings about a more or less 
acute mental anguish inimical to bodily health. 

I believe that the small private room will in the future 
displace largely the public ward, or in many instances, 
a low separating partition will be erected between beds. 
In the design of the new Cumberland Street City Hos- 
pital now being erected in Brooklyn, we took a step in 
this direction with considerable gain in floor space by 
placing low partitions dividing the ward into groups of 
four beds, the beds arranged like a little ward of four 
on an axis normal to the main axis of the room. 

In another instance we carried this still further, isolat- 
ing, in this way, each bed. These low partitions are solid 
to such a height that the patients in the different groups 
cannot see each other but through the glazed upper por- 
tion the nurse can survey the room. This arrangement 
has also the advantage that no patient faces the window 
light. 

The objection to the private room is cost, but cost 
must be considered as relative to service rendered; other- 
wise we would be housing our sick permanently as the 
government is housing its sick temporarily. Viewed in 
this light, the actual cost may be less. One of our fore- 
most hospital managers, now a major in the United States 
Army, has arrived at the conclusion drawn from experi- 
ence that the shorter period of confinement of each patient 
in a private room makes the scheme one of actual eco- 
nomy. 


Milwaukee Planning Big Hospital 


A $2,000,000 city and county hospital is planned for 
Milwaukee. The commissioners in charge of plans are 
visiting some of the leading institutions for the purpose 
of obtaining ideas regarding hospital buildings. 





County Sanatoria for Illinois 

The question of the establishment of county tubercu- 
losis sanatoria was put before many of the counties of 
Illinois at the November election, and it is announced that 
the plan was adopted by the following counties: Bureau, 
Christian, DeWitt, Pike, Stephenson, Vermillion, White- 
side and Logan (jointly), Boone, Coles, Grundy, Fulton, 
Kane, Macon, Will, Tazewell, Winnebago and Woodford. 





St. Rita’s Hospital Opens 
St. Rita’s Hospital, Lima, O., which is operated by the 
Sisters of Mercy. has been opened. Public inspection was 
provided December 4-6. ; 
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Training of Colored Nurses Proves a Succc¢ss 


North Carolina Institution Finds Demand for Services 
Of Its Graduates Among People of All Classes and Races 


By Sarah L. Hunter, Superintendent, Saint Agnes’ Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 











TYPICAL COLORED NURSES AT ST. AGNES HOSPITAL. ST. AGNES HOSPITAL, RALEIGH, N. C. 


[Ep1tor’s Note: There is undoubtedly an enormous field 
for work for the colored nurse, as well as for the hospital 
caring for colored people. The successful experience of 
Saint Agnes’ Hospital in training colored nurses is particu- 
larly interesting as demonstrating possibilities in this direc- 
tion. The graduates of the training school serve both white 
and colored people. Mrs. Hunter, who contributed the fol- 
lowing article, has been superintendent of the hospital since 
its inception. ] 

In 1895 there were very few avenues opened for work 
for colored girls. There seemed to be very little between 
the positions of school teacher and servant. We decided 
to make a new opening for them in this part of the 
country by starting a training school for nurses. 

At that time there were very few training schools for 
colored girls. The Freedman’s Hospital in Washington, 
the Fred Douglas in Philadelphia, the Provident in Chi- 
cago and the Dixie in Hampton are the only ones that 
I can remember, though possibly there were others. 

We opened the hospital on October 18, 1896, but found 
that it was very difficult to get girls with sufficient educa- 
tion, who felt that they could give enough time for this 
training, and so we began with only an eighteen months’ 
course. There were a colored head nurse, a graduate 
of the New England Hospital in Boston, and two pupil 
nurses. 

Gradually we were able to extend our course, first to 
two years and finally to three, and now our girls are all 
going up to their state boards for their examinations and 


r. 
_—~ 


so far all who have gone have passed their examinations 
and become R. N.’s. 

Our girls have been in very great demand, and we |! 
had many letters of commendation regarding their \ 
They go into the homes of all classes of both whit: 
colored people, and I believe that they give as cons 
tious service in the lowest home as they do in the ws 
ones. 

The white people of the South have very affecti 
relations with the colored people, and I know the: 
to have the colored nurses take care of them. The, 
as a rule, gentle, patient and untiring, and we know 
they have been very much appreciated not only i 
own city of Raleigh, but in all parts of the state. 

Some of our girls have gone out to be head nur 
superintendents of nurses in small hospitals; sever 
district nurses. They come to us from as far no! 
Massachusetts, west from Cincinnati and south 
Florida, and generally return to do private nursi 
their own home towns. 

During the recent epidemic of influenza, we have 
obliged to deprive ourselves in the hospital of a nt 
of nurses who were really needed, because of the 
demands in schools and private families in the cit) 
our superintendent of nurses, as well as pupils, has c 
fully done extra work that was entailed on this ac: 

Our superintendent of nurses, who is herself a cor 
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BUILDING OF ST. AGNES HOSPITAL 


woman, Was in chatge of the nursing force at the emer- 
gency hospital which was opened for colored people dur- 
ing the epidemic, having with her some of our own recent 
graduates. She is doing most effective work as super- 
intendent of nurses, and our surgeon in chief said she 
is absolutely exact in all her work, which I think is high 
praise for anyone. She has been in charge of the colored 
auxiliary of the Red Cross ever since it was formed in 
Raleigh, and has given freely of her time and her means 
to war work. 

(he hospital is operated as a department of St. Augus- 
tine’s School for colored young men and women. The 
work of the hospital, however, is not primarily intended 
for the school. It is a general hospital of ninety-five 
beds, and patients come to us from North Carolina and 
sometimes from Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia. 

Our surgeon-in-chief, Dr. Robert A. Royster, is one of 
the best known surgeons in the South, and he has freely 
his time and strenuous work for some eighteen 
years to this service. He has associated with him several 
of the leading physicians of Raleigh on the active and 
consultant staffs and as assistants. There are two col- 
ored physicians on the staff, and the intern is also colored. 


given 





To Open Hospital for Negroes 


The Lake Park Avenue Hospital, 4147 Lake Park 
ie, Chicago, an institution for the negroes of the 


h Side, is to be opened. The new hospital has a 

capacity of 100 beds. Drs. E. W. Prince, I. H. Hallaway. 
W. Smith, and M. J. Brown are associated in the 
iyement. 





New Hospital for Negroes 


city of St. Louis has purchased property for a hos- 

| to be used exclusively for negroes. Buildings already 

he site will be remodeled for the purpose. Negro 

its are now being cared for at the City Hospital, 

ich will be restricted to white patients hereafter. The 

* at the new hospital will be made up exclusively of 
physicians and surgeons. 





Bronx Hospital to Enlarge 


’ Bronx Hospital, New York City, recently purchased 
ty at the southwest corner of Fulton avenue and 169th 
‘et and will alter the property at a cost of $15,000 for 
! purposes. Louis A. Abramson is the architect. 
ame institution recently filed plans for a new hospital 

g at this address. 
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To Train Colored Nurses 


Memorial Hospital of Richmond Will 
Have Unit for Colored Patients Exclusively 


Memoria! Hospital, Richmond, Va., which is building 
a unit to be used for the service of negro patients, is 
receiving applications from negro women for appoint- 
ments as probationary attendants in the “School of Negro 
Attendants” it has organized. A class of twelve will be 
formed January 1, 1919, and will be placed on duty in 
the present negro ward. 

These women will be trained and transferred to the 
hospital for negroes, now under erection, and will form 
the nucleus of the school. About April 1, 1919, twenty- 
four additional appointments will be made. 

The new hospital will be a unit of the Memorial hos- 
pital plant, but it will be equipped to render. complete 
service in every department to colored patients, indepen- 
dent of any other unit. It will have wards for children, 
medical, obstetrical, and surgical patients, and rooms for 
private patients. 

The hospital has announced the following requirements 
for probationers in the new school: 

“Applicants must be between 20 and 30 years of age, 
and possess at least a good common school education. 
Classes are to be organized in April and October, and 
successful applicants must report at the time designated 
or forfeit their appointment. No salary is paid student 
attendants. Text-books, uniforms, board, lodging and a 
reasonable amount of laundry are furnished by the hos- 
pital. Text-books and uniforms are the property of the 
hospital. A deposit of $10 must be placed in the care of 
the main office of the hospital on admission, and will be 
refunded upon leaving the school, provided all property 
loaned by the hospital is returned in good condition. 

“Plan of instruction covering two years: Junior 
term, anatomy, bandaging, dietetics, hygiene, physiology, 
principles of nursing, solutions, weights and measures. 
Senior term, demonstrations in practical work, materia 
medica, principles of nursing, contagious and infectious 
diseases, obstetrics, operating room technique, pediatrics, 
surgical operations and post-operative care.” 


Dr. Bosworth in Military Service 


Dr. Robinson Bosworth, who has been active in tuber- 
culosis hospital work in Minnesota, and who is chairman 
of a committee appointed by the Mississippi Valley Sana- 
torium Association to consider standardization, is now in 
military service, having been appointed a first lieutenant 
and assigned to the United States General Hospital No. 
21, at Denver, Colo. Dr. Bosworth has been secretary 
of the Advisory Commission of the Minnesota Sanatorium 
for Consumptives for the past three years, and in that 
capacity supervised the construction, equipment and man- 
agement of fourteen county tuberculosis hospitals. 


Membership Committee Appointed 


Howell Wright, secretary of the American Hospital 
Association, has announced that the Membership Com- 
mittee of the association has been appointed by President 
A. R. Warner, as follows: Dr. John M. Peters, superin- 
tendent, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I., chair- 
man; Mr. H. E. Webster, superintendent, Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Montreal, Can.; Rev. Maurice F. Griffin, St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Youngstown, Ohio. A new applica- 
tion blank for use in connection with institutional member- 
ships has been prepared. It covers the organization of 
the hospital, work done, educational activities, etc. 
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Reconstruction Brings Hospital Opportunities 


Possibilities of Expansion of Service and Development of 
Community Health Center Demand Co-operation of Public 


By Barrow B. Lyons, Superintendent, 


{Epitor’s Note: The coming of peace, bringing with it 
problems of reconstruction, involves more than ever before 
proper relations between the hospital and the public. Mr. 
Lyons, who contributed the following article originally to 
the Wilmington Star, has tackled the job of educating his 
local public as to hospital service and its possibilities. His 
suggestions can be made use of by other hospital execu- 
tives. ] 

In the reconstruction period which has dawned with 
the declaration of peace, possibilities of rendering greater 
public service than ever before are presented to the Dela- 
ware Hospital. To discover these possibilities and recog- 
nize their whole significance they should be viewed in 
the light of the new understanding that has enlightened 
the minds of men as the result of the suffering which 
the war has brought. 

If there is one lesson that humanity has learned from 
the war it is that the public interest must be placed before 
private interest in all phases of life, that no longer can 
any man successfully live for himself alone, that each of 
us Owes a very definite responsibility to the community 
in which we live. This has been brought home so thor- 
oughly in so many different ways that it does not need 
explanation. 

In what way does this condition relate to hospitals and 
the Delaware Hospital in particular? (Can any business 
or institution escape the effects of this great humanizing 
movement that is flooding the world? Could any organ- 
ization rendering a service to the public such as the serv- 
ice which the Delaware Hospital is rendering continue 
along the old lines of development and still exist? All 
businesses, all public institutions, including schools and 
colleges, all political organizations to be successful must 
fearlessly face the facts and sense the changing humor of 
the times, trim their sails to catch the wind and seek 
new landmarks by which to steer. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 


In keeping pace with the social movement which is 
bringing all parts of society into more highly organized 
relations, the hospital of the future will be more and more 
a community health center. It is the logical focus of 
scientific information regarding all matters pertaining to 
the physical well-being of the community. About it the 
most important health activities of the community should 
revolve. 

I conceive of the hospital of the future as a teaching 
center not only for the training of interns and the con- 
stant education of physicians and surgeons, but for the 
people. Many hospitals are becoming centers to which 
future mothers may come to learn what modern science 
can teach in producing better babies through intelligent 
prenatal care; where mothers may come to learn how bet- 
ter to care for the health of their families, where children 
may come to learn the first lessons in the proper care of 
their bodies; where young men and women may come to 
learn how to become healthier and stronger citizens. 

In a still more important way hospitals are becoming 


Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, Del. 


medical centers. The most important movement in mod- 
ern medicine and one which will probably receive a great 
impetus in conditions which will follow the war, will be 
the centering of the activities of the medical profession 
in hospitals. Modern medicine is growing so complex, 
so much is being learned in all branches of medicine and 
surgery that no man can hope to master the entire field 
any longer, and’the man who can still retain a fair grasp 
of recent developments in all branches is the exceedingly 
rare exception. Very few first class surgeons are first 
class physicians. Very few good physicians are surgeons 
at all. More and more in the large cities the day of the 
“general practitioner” is coming to an end. The special- 
ist to a large extent is supplanting him. 

The specialist alone, however, often works more harm 
than good. It is only through working together in groups 
that specialists can be of the greatest value, and this has 
given rise to the establishment of group clinics for co- 
operative diagnosis and treatment in the hospitals and 
clinics which today lead the world in the field of medi- 
cine. 

Wilmington as yet, however, has but few specialists. 
Most of our physicians feel that they could not make a 
living if they were to devote themselves to the practice of 
any particular branch of medicine, and this is largely true 
because the people of Wilmington as yet realize very 
imperfectly what the advances in modern medicine mean, 
To many people in Wilmington, as yet, a doctor is a doc- 
tor, and ought to know just what is wrong at once, 
diagnose the case immediately and give some medicine 
that will make the patient better. 


VALUE OF GROUP DIAGNOSIS 


But with the gradual education of the public, people 
will more and more demand the attention of specialists, 
and as the need is felt, physicians in Wilmington will find 
it more profitable to concentrate their intelligence upon 
the various branches of medicine which appeal to them 
most. The Delaware Hospital, if it is to fulfill its duty 
toward the community, must aid this movement toward 
specialization in medicine and help develop group diag- 
nosis of disease. 

This trend brings with it a condition which will affect 
another great change in the practice of medicine. The 
services of the specialist for the most part are beyond the 
reach of the average man, except in a very limited way. 
As it is, only the richest and the poorest members of 
society secure the service of the best physicians and sur- 
geans, the rich because they buy the services of whocver 
they wish, and the poor through the free clinics which in 
the best organized hospitals are attended by first class 
physicians, 

Many of the most progressive hospital executives now 
feel that the best possible medical service should be made 
available to greater numbers of people through clinics 
in which specialists are associated in hospitals and in 
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which a moderate fee is charged. Often patients come 
to the Delaware Hospital after having gone to several 
physicians without securing relief, feeling that they can 
secure at the hospital the best medical service that can 
be found in the city. They are willing to pay for the 
services rendered. Yet the hospital theoretically can not 
treat these cases, because its dispensaries are open only 
for poor people and the patient should be referred to a 
physician on the staff. As a matter of fact, this is not 
always done, for the patient’s condition, if acute, is fre- 
quently relieved at the hospital. 

With the many means for securing a rapid and accurate 
diagnosis which a hospital possesses and which a practi- 
does not have in his private office, the hospital is 
better able to treat many cases than the individual phy- 
sician, especially when expensive equipment is needed for 
treating the cases, or when a group of specialists can work 
together upon a Case. 

SERVICE AT THE HOSPITAL 

When this is the case there is no good reason why the 
public should be deprived of a service which it can se- 
cure only at the hospital because of the tradition that 
dispensary patients must be charity cases. This means 
a constantly rising standard of medical work and making 
available to a greater number of people the services of 
the best men in the community. Progress along these 
lines, however, is bound to come very slowly, indeed, for 
while the leading members of the profession, such as 
the Mayo Brothers, of Rochester, Minn., put these ideas 
into practice, many of the profession will strenuously 
resist them until public opinion finally forces the changes. 

Another great change in the hospital’s relation to the 
public will be brought about when health insurance legis- 
lation is introduced more widely in this country. In every 
important country of Europe health insurance laws are 
in effect. Under these laws employers of labor insure 
against the expenses of treating sick employes as they 
now insure for the treatment of injured employes under 
the workingmen’s compensation act. To my mind it is 
only a matter of a short time before the labor unions will 
force through the legislatures of most of our states health 
insurance legislation. This will mean additional work for 
physicians and hospitals, because a premium will be 
placed upon securing immediate intelligent treatment in 
order to reduce insurance charges, rather than on putting 
off seeing the doctor as long as possible. The interests of 
physicians under a system of social insurance will have 
to be more carefully safeguarded in America, however, 
than they have been in some European countries. 

State commissions to administer these acts will demand 
a standard of service from hospitals which hitherto has 
been left entirely to the boards of managers and trustees. 
New ways are being found, however, to judge of the 
efficiency of hospital work, and state commissions which 
are responsible for the administration of insurance funds 
will demand that these efficiency tests be put into effect 


in the hospitals to which they have to pay out their funds. 
EFFICIENCY TEST DEMANDED : 
now a number of the leading men in the medical 


profession and a few hospital executives are demanding 
the establishment of efficiency tests and promotion upon 
the sole ground of results shown. To judge of the effi- 
ciency of the staff members, medical committees are ap- 
pointed to critically review the work done in each case. 
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This is time consuming and troublesome, and for the most 
part the medical profession is not ready to undertake this 
arduous work, which it is difficult for boards of managers 
to force upon them. 

Furthermore, in the hospitals which are organizing for 
efficiency, when a patient is discharged, the case is fol- 
lowed up for a number of years, when possible, to deter- 
mine whether the work of the hospital was radical and 
thorough. This, too, requires the attention of members 
of the medical staff in order to judge the results. 

While it may be a long while before these radical 
changes can be made in Wilmington, I believe that they 
must ultimately come, for they are logical and are the 
way of progress; and surely the world does progress, 
even if very slowly at times. 

It not only takes time, but much money to bring these 
things about, together with keenly applied intelligence. 
It should not be difficult in Wilmington to secure the 
money. Nevertheless, the Delaware Hospital is not differ- 
ent from other hospitals in always being poor. In almost 
all hospitals there always seems to be the need of con- 
stantly economizing by serving a mediocre quality of 
food to ward patients and nurses, by employing a low 
grade of help at poor wages and by completely neglecting 
the esthetic side of life. Food costs and wage costs are 
by far the largest items in the hospital budget and it is 
these two items therefore which must stand the brunt of 
economy. 


WHY ARE HOSPITALS POOR? 


Why hospitals should almost always be poor is some- 
what difficult to fathom. I think the root of the matter 
is that comparatively few people realize what it is to 
be very sick until they become very sick, and so do not 
think of nor understand the needs of sick people. 


There is no reason in my mind why there should be a 
poor hospital in the city of Wilmington, such as the 
Delaware Hospital finds itself to day. There is no reason 
why the Delaware Hospital is a poor hospital except a 
psychological one—simply because everyone always thinks 
that of course a hospital should be poor. 

There are two ways in which the Delaware Hospital 
is excellently provided; it has an excellent nursing force, 
due largely to the efforts of Miss Francis L. Reed, direct- 
ress of nurses, and it is very well equipped with material 
equipment. The hospital does need a larger endowment, 
however, in order that it may engage a larger non-pro- 
fessional force, pay higher wages to its help and feed its 
charity patients and nurses with better food and a greater 
variety of food. 

If Wilmington people made up their minds that they 
were going to have a hospital which in all ways could 
come up to the highest standards, there would be no ques- 
tion whatever but that they would get it. The difference 
between wealth and poverty is often an attitude of mind, 
and in the case of the Delaware Hospital it surely is. 


Each member of the community must play his or her 


part, however. It is a matter of team work and co-op- 
eration all the way through. The most important way in 
which I expect to see the Delaware Hospital move for- 
ward is that it will become a true community hospital in 
support and interest as well as in service. 
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The Nurses’ Orchestra 

One of the most enjoyable features of a recent gather- 
ing at the Toledo, O., Hospital, of which P. W. Behrens 
is superintendent, was a musical program given by aa 
orchestra composed of student nurses. Those who at- 
tended were enthusiastic in praise of the orchestra. The 
nurses themselves take great interest in it, and it serves 
on numerous social occasions. Such an organization ap- 
pears to be an unusually valuable feature, and where the 
talent is available, it would be well to encourage its 


development. 


Charging for Over-time 

Comparatively few hospitals make a charge for the use 
of the operating room in excess of the flat schedule cov- 
ering this service. A Chicago hospital, however, has 
adopted the plan of charging $5 per hour for time used 
in excess of two hours for major operations and one 
hour for minor. The charge for the use of the operating 
room is normally $10; $5 for minor cases. The superin- 
tendent, in making the provision for extra charges, points 
out that the cost of the service is greatly increased wheii 
the time is lengthened, both as to materials, the time of 
the nurses and the use of anesthetizing apparatus and gas. 
He believes that $5 an hour is not too much to charge for 
the use of the operating room, an opinion with which 
most other executives who have figured costs on this 
department will concur. 


Returning Used Containers 

One of the most important economies that can be 
affected in a hospital, particularly a large institution, is 
involved in the return of containers to the supply houses 
from which they were received. Sacks, bottles, barrels 
(such as those containing vinegar and other liquids), car- 
boys and tin cans will always be credited by the concern 
supplying the goods. Tight barrels, for instance, are 
credited at something like $1.50 each. Sacks made of 
burlap or other good materials are worth around 15 cents. 
Tin cans are wanted only in the larger sizes, holding 
five or ten gallons. If no definite arrangement has been 
made with the supply houses on this score, considerable 
credits can be accumulated by working out a definite 
schedule, and then seeing that the containers are kept i 
good condition and systematically returned after use. 


Reducing Thermometer Breakage 

A tuberculosis hospital whose bill for thermometers 
is always a considerable item, has adopted a plan which 
might be used by other institutions of this class. Each 
ambulant patient is given a thermometer of his own, and 
is shown how to use it. In the event that the patient 
breaks the tube, he is required, if he is financially able, 
to pay for it. The knowledge that the charge will be 
made makes the patients careful, and it has been found 
that this method reduces the rate of breakage. 

The same plan is used in a general hospital with ref- 
erence to the nurses. In this connection a certain super- 
intendent requires that broken articles always be turned 
in before new ones are issued, thus preventing excess 
issue of supplies. He finds that this plan is effective. 





Using Hospital Equipment 

One of the most discouraging features connected jth 
hospital administration is seeing how important iter of 
equipment fall into disuse. This is particularly tri. as 
superintendents and department heads change. An e>». jen- 
sive set of equipment may be installed by one adm: uis- 
tration, only to be tossed into the discard by another, Aj] 
of this suggests care in the selection of equipment rst. 
and then care in training those concerned as to its use 

A representative of HospiraL MANAGEMENT was re- 
cently in a hospital which was equipped several year: ago 
with humidifiers, which are attached to the radiators and 
should be kept filled with water. These humidifiers are 
not of the best type, and probably could be improved 
upon. Nevertheless, having been put there, it would 
seem worth while to use them. The superintendent was 
recently asked about them, and admitted that they were 
never filled. 

This equipment might make atmospheric conditions 
throughout the hospital much better, and it would at 
least be worth while to give them the benefit of the 
doubt. 


6%. Plans Ave Ciitisiled 


Much Hospital Construction for Treatment 
of Returned Soldiers Has Been Stopped 
Special Washington Correspondence. 

Construction work upon hospitals meant to be used in 
caring for the sick and wounded of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces will be stopped as rapidly as it is possi- 
ble for the Government to do this without working an 
injustice upon the contractor. Cancellation plans were 
completed almost simultaneously with the signing of the 
armistice, and the work of carrying them out was started 
very shortly thereafter. 

However, due to the necessity. for the Government 
exercising care in carrying out these plans, formal offi- 
cial announcement as to the specific contracts has been 
withheld as to the various projects. 

Former Surgeon General William C. Gorgas stated thai 
the cancellation of these contracts will not in any way 
hinder the work of caring for soldiers brought back from 
France, as these will be taken care of at the base hospi- 
tals at the various army camps and cantonments. ‘hus 
the many private hospitals and other buildings which !ave 
been commandeered by the Government for the purpose 
of converting them into military hospitals of var‘ous 
types will be turned back to their owners, while consi*uc- 
tion work upon entirely new buildings will be stoped. 

The cancelation of contracts as to hospitals will «ply 
equally to camps and cantonments, the view of army ofii- 
cials being that those already constructed will be a: :ple 
to meet the needs of the overseas forces. In time, © «ny 
of the cantonments doubtless will be abandoned, lea" ng 
only the regular military camps for occupation by « ny 
forces, but by that time it is anticipated the numbe~ of 
patients will have decreased sufficiently to permit ‘ icm 
to be cared for properly in hospitals at the purely »0!li- 
tary camps. 
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ASA S. BACON, 


Superintendent Presbyterian Hospital 
Chicago and Cook County Hospital Association; 
Treasurer American Hospital Association. 


of Chicago; President 


Mr. Bacon is one of the most popular and successful 
hospital superintendents in America. Common sense is 
one of his predominant characteristics, and his judgment 
is relied on not only by his own organization, but by many 
other superintendents, whoconstantly seek his advice. He 
has been superintendent of the Presbyterian Hospital for 
over eighteen years, and has seen it grow from 250 beds 
to 425 beds. He is a life member of the American Hos- 
pital Association, and has been its treasurer continu- 
ously since 1907. He has just been appointed chairman 
of the Time and Place Committee, to select a meeting 
place for 1920. He organized the Chicago and Cook 
County Hospital Association in 1912, and has been 
presilent ever since. He is a frequent contributor to the 
pages of HosprraL MANAGEMENT, and the practical qual- 
ity of his articles has been frequently and favorably 
commented upon. He has made one of the most valua- 
ble contributions to the literature of hospital construction 


in a paper read at the Philadelphia convention of the 


Ame*'can Hospital Association, and later published in 
Host vA, MANAGEMENT, outlining a plan for centralizing 
hospital service and eliminating wards in favor of small 
room During the war Mr. Bacon had numerous oppor- 


tunit's for war hospital connections, but stayed at his 
work, believing that he could be of most service to his 
country and the community there. 

Miss Ruth Franklin has been appointed superintendent 
of the Carbondale, Pa., City Hospital, succeeding Miss 
Ella ‘hreehan, who resigned recently. She is a graduate 
of the Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton. 
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Mrs. Emma Jones has been appointed superintendent 
of Multnomah Hospital, Portland, Ore., succeeding Miss 
Gertrude Creasey, who resigned. Mrs. Jones had been 
in charge of the training school. 

Dr. R. E. Bushong, for eight years assistant superin- 
tendent of the Ohio State Hospital at Athens, has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the Dayton State Hos- 
pital, succeeding Dr. Earl A. Baber, who has been given 
an indefinite leave of absence. 

Dr. James D. Plamandon has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Oregon Hospital for the Insane 
at Pendleton. He was formerly staff physician of the 
Oregon State Hospital for the Insane at Salem. 

Mrs. A. B. Y. Spaulding is superintendent of the new 
Women’s Hospital, Portland, Ore., which was recently 
opened. It will handle maternity cases exclusively. 

Dr. Alexander C. Gillis, former 
Sydenham Hospital, Baltimore, who was on duty in 
France just prior to the signing of the armistice, was 
wounded. The extent of his wounds has not been estab- 
lished. 

Mrs. Joseph Miller, superintendent of the Sartori Me- 
morial Hospital, Cedar Falls, Ia., writes that she took the 
position to relieve the former superintendent for war 
service, and that she will return to housekeeping as soon 
as things are adjusted again. Mrs. Miller is a graduate 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Waverly, Ia. 


superintendent of 


Dr. Arthur G. Hyde, who was recently appointed 
superintendent of the Massillon State Hospital, Massil- 
lon, O., succeeding Dr. H. C. Eyman, who resigned after 
more than twenty years’ service in the Ohio state hos- 
pitals, started his hospital career as assistant superinten- 
dent at the Cleveland State Hospital, where he served for 
twelve years. He was superintendent of the Cleveland 
Hospital at the time of his transfer. 

Dr. Jennie A. Duncan, who resigned as superintendent 
of nurses and resident physician of St. Agnes Hospital, 
Raleigh, N. C., in order to enter war work, saw active 
service on the Marne front. Mrs. Lottie R. Jackson, 
R. N., is now superintendent of nurses. 


Hospital as Health Center 


Toledo Institution Shows Improvements 
and Outlines Possibilities for Development 


Toledo Hospital, Toledo, O., which has been making 
great strides under the management of Mr. P. W. Beh- 
rens as superintendent, had a social evening November 
30, under the auspices of the trustees, for the purpose of 
presenting to the local public an idea of the improvements 
made and plans for the future. 

The building has been remodeled, a laboratory installed, 
a case record system put into effect and other changes 
for the better undertaken, and the plan was to indicate 
just how. these improvements enabled the hospital better 
to serve the local public. 

Talks were made by Mr. J. G. Bowman, director of 
the American College of Surgeons, whose standardiza- 
tion program was the inspiration for a number of the 
changes: Dr. A. R. Warner, superintendent of the Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, and president of the American 
Hospital Association, and Mr. Frank E. Chapman, super- 
intendent of Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. 
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Hospital Convention Calendar 


West Virginia Hospital Association, Hotel 
Kanawha, Charleston, December 30-31, 
1918. 

Ohio Hospital 
1919. 

Catholic Hospital Association, Chicago, June, 
1919. 

American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons, Atlantic City, N. J., June, 1919. 

British Columbia Hospital Association, Victoria, 
B. C., June, 1919. 

American Hospital Association, Cincinnati, O., 
September, 1919. 


Association, Cleveland, May, 











Wages and 
Hospital Labor 

During the war hospital superintendents have become 
accustomed to two conditions with regard to domestic 
help: a lowering in quality and an increase in price. 
Labor generally has been less efficient and wages gener- 
ally have been higher. 

It is natural that the discussion of the effect of peace 
conditions on hospital operation, which forms the leading 
feature of this issue of HosprraL MANAGEMENT, should 
emphasize the labor situation. Some superintendents be- 
lieve that wages will come down, in response to the oper- 
ation of the basic economic law of supply and demand, as 
the supply of labor is increased through the release of 
workers from war factories and through the release of 
those who have been in military service. Others see no 
immediate prospect of any changes in wages, even though 
there may be a more plentiful supply. 

Mr. Bacon, one of those quoted in the article, is 
frankly of the opinion that it may be a good thing for 
hospitals to pay more for their help; he intimates that 
too much emphasis has been laid on getting the labor at 
a low wage rather than getting high-grade, intelligent 
workers who would be worth all that they cost. A side- 
light on this contention is furnished in a paper of Mr. 
Lyons, published’ in another part of the magazine, in 
which he says that the hospitals have been “economizing” 
for a long time by furnishing food of low grade to nurses. 
ward patients and employes. 

There seems to be no doubt that it is possible for hos- 
pitals to create more attractive working conditions, and 
that it is necessary for them to do so. Of course, the 
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money wage is not the whole thing. If living quar‘ers 
and maintenance are furnished, the value of this mugr 
be considered in making a comparison with the wc 
scale prevalent in commercial employment. That 
comparison is sure to be made is evident, for the hospi: 
is in direct competition for help with other employers, 
and must suffer when the comparison is unfavorable. 
One thing to do, without doubt, is to impress the | 
with the value of whatever living accommodations 
provided; another is to endeavor to create esprit de c 
by rewarding veteran workers, and a third is by making 
the pay as attractive as possible, taking other factors 
account. If hospital help can be held and the rate of 
turnover reduced, the improvement in the service 
offset the increase in the cost of labor. This is som 
thing worth considering. 


“Selling” the 
Hospital Idea 

Big plans for the expansion and improvement of hos- 
pital service are being made. Every superintendent must 
have received inspiration during war times to strive 
make the hospital a bigger and more effective factor i 
the community. 

Does the community know and understand what the 
hospital is and what it is trying to do? Does it appre- 
ciate the importance of having a hospital with the right 
ideals? Are board members, staff members and the public 
a unit in comprehension and support of a real hospital 
program? 

Answer to these questions are suggested by efforts that 
are being made by progressive institutions to “sell” the 
hospital to the public, and to carry on a campaign of 
education, having in view the adoption of those ideas of 
hospital service which, possibly for want of a better word, 
are suggested by the term “standardization.” 

To complete the public education on this subject is not 
an easy task. The time involved is not short. ‘The 
proposition is so big, and the ramifications of the idea 
are so numerous that constant effort is needed in order 
to get it across to those who must be “sold” on the wh 
project. 

Proper public sentiment is the first need; after thi 
financial support will come almost as a matter of course. 
The big thing is to have public understanding of what « 
hospital should be able to do, what its hospital is actually 
doing and planning, and in what ways it can help to a 
celerate progress. 

Superintendents who are considering their work for ¢! 
next year may well take into account publicity, or what 
ever you want to call it, of a type that will carry int 
public consciousness the realization of just what the hos 
pital is trying to accomplish and how that object may 
achieved. 
appreciation of the value of the work now being done. 


Training the 
Industrial Nurse 

The establishment of the Division of Industrial Me‘ 
cine and Hygiene of the Department of Labor, to 5 
operated with personnel of the United States Puli 
Health Service, emphasizes in a particularly impressive 
way the importance of medical service in industry, which 
has been dealt with continuously in the Industrial !)°- 
partment of HosprraL MANAGEMENT. 
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\ note of interest to general hospitals is struck by Dr. 
C, D. SELBY, prominent in the personnel of the Division, 
who calls attention to the need of industrial nurses, and 
the advisability of making provisions for training them. 

he field is growing so rapidly, and the importance of 

work is so great, that the hospital which is giving 
ntion to public health nursing ought to take into 
yunt the requirements of the industrial field. 

‘he work of the industrial nurse is along many lines. 

he is likely to serve as surgical assistant at the plant 

pensary, and she may even dress injuries and look 
after minor cases without assistance. Then she verv 
ly will be called on to visit the homes of employes 

) are sick or injured, or members of whose families 

y require medical and nursing service. In many cases 

vlustries whose nurses do visiting work provide auto- 
ybiles to enable the maximum number of calls to be 
nade in a given time. 

fhe growing appreciation on the part of employers oi 

‘ value of nurses in their organizations is creating an 

ver-widening field for the nurse who has studied the 
york and who is qualified to undertake it. Probably 
1owhere else does the nurse assume the responsibilities 
allotted to the woman who is serving in industry, be- 
cause in many instances she is given almost complete 

charge of the dispensary or plant hospital. In the larger 

industrial hospitals, where full-time surgeons are em- 
ployed, her work is more limited, but still is broad in 
scope. 

The nurse in industry does more than nurse: she assists 
in making a better understanding of the laws of hygiene, 
and is an educational factor of no small importance. In 
many industrial communities the nurse is the prime mover 
in the organization of mothers’ associations, which study 
better methods of caring for children and improvement in 
home maintenance. 

The training school should consider the tremendous op- 
portunities offered in the industrial field, and in going 
into the subject of public health nursing, which is now 
in the curriculum of most of the schools, should give 
proper emphasis to the industrial situation. Nurses 
trained along this line can always find a field for their 
work, because the demand thus far has steadily outrun 
the supply. 


Business Methods 
Now a Necessity 


A thoughtful superintendent, who has succeeded in a 
comparatively short time in pulling his institution from 
the Slough of Despond represented by a large and ever- 
increasing debt, was commenting recently on the attitude 
of the public towards hospitals as a result of the greater 
interest in hospital service created by the war. 

“The public undoubtedly is more interested in hospital 
vork than ever before,” he said, “but the public is also in 
a mood to demand more of the institutions to which it 
lends its support.” 

He went further in insisting that while the community 
is willing to give its funds for capital expenditures— 
erection and equipment of new buildings and the like—- 
it expects hospitals to put themselves on a self-supporting 
basis. 

“There is no reason why the position of the hospital 
should always be that of the mendicant,” he continued. 


“Hat in hand, the institution which has failed to earn 
enough money to pay its operating costs appeals for 
money with which to make up the deficit. The public is 
asked not to contribute toward constructive development, 
toward the enlargement and improvement of the service, 
but to pay for work that has already been done. Not 
only is the position of the hospital weakened with refer- 
ence to the bigger things that it may be planning, but 
the public is likely to become disgusted with methods 
which do not involve careful planning so as to require 
that the institution live within its means.’ 

This, of course, brings up another question, that of 
the amount of free work that an institution ought to do. 
The superintendent quoted believes that the number of 
free beds must be determined according to the surplus 
revenues; that the program be planned with an eye to 
the funds available for this purpose. In his own institu- 
tion, whose finances have had to be watched carefully 
because of the debt under which it has been staggering, 
over 16 per cent of the patient days accounted for in the 
annual report are free work—not a showing to be 
ashamed of, by any means. 

Many hospital people may insist that free work not be 
curtailed in any way, but that the hospital do everything 
that is asked of it along this line. They take the attitude 
that it is the duty of the hospital to accept all the 
responsibilities that develop in this connection, and that 
the community expects it. On the other hand, caring for 
the poor sick is strictly a community problem, and it is 
up to the community, as such, to make due provision for 
such cases, and not to assume that the hospitals are in a 
position to care for all of them without money and without 
price. 

Regardless of the opinion on this point, one can hardly 
debate the proposition that business methods be used in 
planning the work of the hospital, and that the budget 
idea be employed in laying out the program for the year. 
When the scrutiny of the public is applied, the hospital 
should be able to render an accounting that will command 
respect, just as it will encourage support. 


Market Conditions Analyzed 


From present appearances, says Oliver H. Bartine, of the 
Jamison-Semple Company, New York, readjustments will 
come about normally and gradually for practically all hos- 
pital commodities. Export demands will be enormous and 
will develop as shipping facilities increase. Government de- 
mands will continue on a fairly large scale, which is equally 
true of the Red Cross and other associations. 

Actual reports from the trade do not indicate any radical 
changes in the prices of hospital supplies. However, we 
must expect a spurt upward or downward in some items; 
for instance, last week a considerable amount of gauze and 
cotton was thrust upon the market, which caused a tem- 
porary reaction; otherwise prices remain about as they were 
before the armistice was signed. 

During the epidemic of Spanish influenza, clinical ther- 
mometers, due to a limited supply, advanced considerably, 
but they have now reacted to their normal price. 

Shipping and freight facilities will be one of the deterring 
factors during this winter, and it will be well to give this 
consideration from every standpoint when contemplating the 
purchase of supplies. 

Publication of the Government crop report, showing abund- 
ant and wide production of cereals and farm products of 
all kinds, offers a great stimulus to the general business sit- 
uation for the future. 

Buying for the future is on a very conservative basis, large 
commitments being only on lines upon which it is certain 
that prices will be sustained or advanced according to de- 
mand and supply conditions. Many goods will still be in 
short supply for spring. 
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Teaching Accident Prevention After Injury 


Aetna Life Insurance Company, Through Medical Units 
In Industrial Districts, Undertakes Conservation Program 











EQUIPMENT OF MEDICAL UNIT OF AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., is making use of the military idea of “casualty 
clearing stations” by the establishment of medical units 
located in industrial districts where its assured are located 
in number. 

The plan is being tried out in Chicago, where three 
such units have already been established, and in San 
Francisco, where two have been equipped. It is assumed 
that the success of the idea, which has already been estab- 
lished, will lead to the opening of similar stations for the 
service of ambulatory accident cases in other industrial 
centers. 

An interesting feature developed through this work, 
and one which promises to be especially important from 
the standpoint of accident prevention, is the work which 
the doctors of the company are doing along educational 


lines. Many of those in the Aetna organization believe 
that the man who has never been hurt is not responsive 
to suggestions regarding safety, but ‘that the man who 
has been injured can appreciate better than ever before 
the importance of care in preventing accidents. 

With this in mind, safety cabinets are included in the 
equipment of all of the medical units, and the doctor who 
handles the treatment of the injury does some missionary 
work for accident prevention by pointing out to the in- 
jured man just why he’ was hurt, and showing him how 
the damage might have been avoided. That method sends 
the patient back into the plant an active worker in the 
war against accidents. 

A typical medical unit is located at 749 West Thirty- 


first street, Chicago. In equipment it compares favorably 
with a first class hospital dispensary. Not only are sur- 
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gical instruments and dressings provided, but special ap- 

paratus for eye work, foot baths, massage tables, etc., are 
talled. 

stress is laid on the importance of preventing pain just 

‘ar as possible. Nitrous oxide gas equipment for anes- 

sia is provided, and in case a local anesthetic is indi- 

‘d, this also is administered. The use of anesthetizing 

\ipment in industrial hospitals for minor surgery is 

1ewhat unusual, but in this case the value of the equip- 

it is emphasized by those connected with the company. 

‘quipment for paraffin treatment of burns is also pro- 

d in all of the medical units, this method having been 

rnd successful, especially from the standpoint of the 

iction of pain. 

he personnel of the medical unit consists of a doctor 

| nurse, who are constantly in attendance. The serv- 

; of a masseur or masseuse are obtained when neces- 

‘y. Frequently the complete restoration of the function 

uires massage, while the use of light and electro- 

rapy is arranged for with the same object in view. In- 














DOCTOR AND NURSE ALWAYS ON DUTY 


High-class Professional Help Is Employed on a Full-time Basis 


asmuch as the service is provided as part of the industrial 
conservation program of the company, the matter of 
restoration and reconstruction has been given much 
thought. 

Beds are installed to take care of cases of collapse fol- 
lowing the injury or surgical treatment. The bed is prop- 
erly screened, so as to furnish privacy to the patient. In 

‘t, the whole design of the unit is intended to make the 
injured man feel that he is being treated as an individual, 
and that due respect is being paid to his feelings. 

The company has not installed X-ray equipment in the 
medical units, but plates are made in cases requiring this 
service. Importance is attached to having the findings 
interpreted by Roentgenologists of recognized standing. 

Not only is education along accident prevention lines 

lertaken, but hygiene is kept in mind. For instance, 
cleanliness is suggested by bathing more than the injured 

rtion of the leg or arm; while it is an-invariable rule 
that when a foot injury is treated, the nurse supplies clean 
hosiery. In order to avoid embarrassment to the patient, 
the old socks are carefully damaged when removed, so 
that other hosiery will be necessary. 

The popularity of the service, both on the part of em- 





HANDLING CASE AT MEDICAL UNIT 


Note Foot-bath, Clean Hosiery and Adjustable Crutches. Com- 


fort for the Patient Is Emphasized 


ployers and employes, has been demonstrated by the rapid 
increase in the number of cases handled at the Thirty- 
first street unit. The first day that it was opened two 
treatments were given; at present the average is over 800 
a month. 

In case the injury is so severe that it is necessary to 
provide hospital service, the nurse follows the patient 
into the hospital and sees that he is comfortable and well 
cared for. She or the doctor also looks after his family, 
and sees that their wants are supplied, thus making for a 
favorable mental condition on the part of the patient. In 
case there are any complaints regarding the hospital serv- 
ice, these are taken up with the management of the hos- 
pital by the representative of the company, and the results 
reported to the patient. 

The patient is also visited in his home following dis- 
charge from the hospital, home service being a definite 
detail of the whole plan. These visits are made semi- 
weekly or weekly by the doctor or nurse. 

In addition to the medical unit on Thirty-first street 
in Chicago, which serves a large sect‘on of the industrial 
district, a similar unit has been located in the Insurance 
Exchange, down-town, where the agency offices are lo- 
cated. In addition the company has installed a unit for 
the special service of a manufacturing company on the 
West Side of Chicago. 





Course in First Aid 


The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the Harvard Med- 
ical School, at the request of and in conjunction with the 
First Aid Division of the American Red Cross, offers an 
intensive course in first aid from February 3 to 23, 1919. 
This course is designed to train general administrative of- 
ficers, safety engineers and others, and will be held at the 
Harvard Medical School, 240 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Competent authorities will give daily lectures on physiology, 
anatomy, medicine, surgery, poisoning, and the medico-legal 
aspects of accidents. Detailed information will be sent on 
application to Dr. C. K. Drinker, Director of the School of 
Hygiene, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass., or to 
Colonel C. H. Connor, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, in charge 
- ta Aid Division, American Red Cross, Washington, 
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National Bureau for Industrial Hygiene Starts 


Division of Department of Labor, Operated with Personnel 


Plans for the operation of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene and Medicine of the Working Conditions Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Labor, with per- 
sonnel detailed by the United States Public Health 
Service, were outlined at the meeting of the Industrial 
Hygiene Section of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in Chicago, December 9-11. 

The division, which opened offices in Washington in 
September, was represented by Dr. A. J. Lanza, medical 
officer in charge; Dr. C. D. Selby, head of the Plant 
Hygiene and Medical Section, and Mr. B. J. Newman, of 
the Research Section, who outlined the program for the 
work, which promises to be of very great importance in 
developing medical service in industry along constructive 
and effective lines. 

The primary object of the division is to work for 
healthy conditions in Government owned plants, this 
alone affecting several hundred thousand workers, and 
also on request to organize and supervise medical depart- 
ments for any industrial establishment. Through this 
means it is hoped to bring about a big improvement in 
industrial working conditions through the voluntary co- 
operation of employers, many of whom have already 
shown keen interest in the work, and also to develop sta- 
tistics bearing on vitality and morbidity in industry. 

Various zones are to be established, and as a begin- 
ning offices will be opened in a number of large cities. 
Thus far offices have been located in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and offices will be 
opened in the immediate future in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Boston and Birmingham. Dr. R. P. Albaugh is in charge 
of the New York office, Dr. P. M. Hones in Philadelphia, 
and Mr. W. H. Gould in Cleveland. 

PERSONNEL OF OFFICE 

The personnel of each office will include an industrial 
physician, a hygienist, a sanitarian, an illuminating engi- 
neer, a chemical engineer, a ventilating engineer and a 
production engineer. The entire personnel of the division 
will be between seventy-five and eighty. The work is 
already under way, but its expansion and development will 
depend largely on appropriations provided by Congress, 
which will be asked to give $400,000 a year for carrying 
out the program. 

The division will deal with community industrial condi- 
tions as they affect the health of the industrial worker, 
and in many ways the efforts that will be extended will 
be along entirely new lines. The Personnel and Educa- 
tion Section will endeavor to increase the educational 
facilities available for the training of industrial physicians 
and sanitarians. Hospitals will also be urged to train 
industrial nurses, and affiliations will be sought among 
these institutions, the educational institutions and indus- 
trial dispensaries, so that students may obtain the neces- 
sary practical information. 

It was indicated that the University of Pennsylvania 
will start a course in industrial hygiene in its medical 
school. Harvard University has already done so, as has 
the University of Ohio at Columbus. The University of 





From Public Health Service, Will Cooperate with Employer 





Cincinnati is planning work of this kind, and Johns 
Hopkins has a course in industrial physiology. Washing- 
ton University, of St. Louis, likewise offers a course deal- 
ing with industrial conditions. 

A big feature of the proposed bureau will be a registry 
of industrial physicians, sanitarians and nurses, with 
whom employers desiring to organize departments or to 
obtain expert helpers will be put in touch on request 
Information regarding postgraduate facilities in industrial 
hygiene and medicine will also be supplied by the bureau. 


TO ESTABLISH STANDARDS 

A committee on standards, to effect standardization in 
industrial hygiene and medicine, will also work for the 
promulgation of these standards in industrial work. 

Friendly leadership in the development of industrial 
medical service will be sought by the new division, which 
will likewise be equipped to render practical service to 
manufacturers who are planning to establish or extend 
this phase of their work. The announcement of the de- 
tails of the plans of the division at the convention was 
the big feature of the meeting, and naturally attracted 
wide interest and wide discussion. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor, pointed out the advisability 
of co-operation with his organization, as he said that 
much work along the lines mapped out for the new divi- 
sion has already been done by his bureau. It was indi- 
cated that use will be made of this information to as large 
a degree as possible. 

Dr. George M. Price, of New York, presided over the 
meetings of the Section on Industrial Hygiene. He is 
director of the medical work which is being done in the 
women’s garment industry in New York. In his paper 
on “The Problems of Industrial Hygiene,” Dr. Price said 
that in addition to the old questions connected with acci- 
dent prevention and the control of dust and gas hazards, 
etc., a number of new problems are now looming large 
on the industrial horizon. The establishment of a mini- 
mum wage scale to insure decent living conditions is one 
of these. Another is the necessity of licensing hazardous 
industries by the Federal Government, and insuring super- 
vision by the states in which they are located. This plan 
would also insure the examination of all employes in those 
industries, and would bring about proper instruction of 
workers in the hazards. Social insurance, to insure 
proper medical care in case of sickness as well as acci- 
dent, is a third great problem of today. Another factor is 
the democratization of industry, giving the workers a 
voice in determining the conditions under which they 
shall labor, which Dr. Price insisted will come about when 
industrial autocracy is abolished. 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS 

Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, Assistant Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, spoke re- 
garding “The Problems of Industrial Poisons,” in which 
he indicated the necessity for the control of this situation 
by means of the Federal Government. 
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MATTRESS PROTECTION (game SHEETING ECONOMY | 


HE name “MEINECKE” stamped on the edge of Maroon 
Rubber Sheeting is for YOUR protection as well as ours. 


It protects you against substitutes. 
There are probably from one dozen to twenty different kinds of 


Maroon Sheeting on the market—some good, some indifferent, and 
many of them bad. 


But only a seasoned rubber expert could tell the difference by 
inspecting and feeling them. 

Very few Hospital Superintendents are rubber experts; it is not 
their business. The only way the average Superintendent can tell 
good Maroon Sheeting from bad is by actual test. If the sheeting 
wears all right, well and good; if it gives out in a few months and in 
addition ruins your expensive mattresses, your Hospital is poorer in 
pocket and you are richer only in experience. 

But why take the risk ? 

In buying the original which is branded with the name 
“MEINECKE” you are buying a standardized product that has 
stood the test for upwards of twenty years and has back of it the 
recommendations of hundreds of satisfied Hospital Superintendents, 
many of them controlling the largest institutions in the country. 

It is no economy to save a few cents per yard on Rubber Sheet- 
ing, because Rubber Sheeting cannot be satisfactorily bought on a 
price basis. 


Avoid Rubber Sheeting troubles; order direct from us; then you 
get the Original and not an Imitation. 


MEINECKE & CO., NEW YORK 
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The name that identi- 
fies and distinguishes 
dependable surgical 


gauze and absorbent 
cotton. 









Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


21 So. 12th St. 
Philadelphia 


70 Fifth Ave. 30 N. La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 





Bryant Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


483 Moss Ave. 
Oakland, Cal. 
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for the effective teaching of Fe : 
ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY 


in Nurse Training Classes 
















Once you begin to use the new 


American Frohse 
Lif ° 

size Anatomical Charts 
you will agree with others 
now using the charts who write 
us “We could not do our teach- 
ing successfully without them.” 















This new series of seventeen 
life size illustrations has been 
Edited, Revised and Augment- 
ed by Max Brddel, Professor 
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of Anatomical Drawing, Johns , 4 
Hopkins Medical School. hast 


Mail the Coupon Today for Complete Information 














Gentlemen: Send me full information about the 
AMERICAN FROHSE_ Life-Size Anatomical 
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A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Publishers 
2249-53 Calumet Ave. 
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The paper of Dr. Frederic L. Van Sickle, of Olipha 
Pa. on “The Problem of Compensation for Industr 
Disease,” was read, and brought out the thought that 


view of the large number of cases of sickness direciy 


attributable to industrial conditions, compensation for | 
of time should be paid under these circumstances. 


At the next session Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, of tix 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., discussed 
hazards of the steel industry, pointing out that it is 1 
as hazardous to health as has been supposed, and th»: 


many of the diseases from which the workers suffer are 


directly attributable to the unhygienic conditions in whic): 


they live. 


Dr. Meeker spoke on “Relation of Cost of Living 
Public Health” in which he said that wages general 


are below the standard of living necessary for decency, 


and that it is impossible to maintain a family properly on 


less than $1,800 a year. He favored the establishment of 
health insurance by the states as a means of taking care 


of conditions growing out of the sickness of industrial 


workers. 


Dr. J. W. Trask described the Federal compensatio: 


system in a paper on the subject, “The Relation of the 
Federal Compensation Act to the Health and Welfare of 
Civil Employes of the United States Government,” which 


was followed by an interesting discussion. 


Dr. Shereschewsky was selected as chairman of th: 
section for next year, with Dr. A. J. Lanza, medical 
officer in charge of the new Division of Industrial 


Hygiene and Medicine, as secretary. 


LUNCHEON IS HELD 


Following the formal session on Wednesday December 
11, a luncheon attended by those interested in the work of 


the section was held at the Morrison Hotel. 
Dr. Shereschewsky said 


of informal talks were made. 


A number 


that the war has revealed the deplorable conditions oi 
industrial hygiene existing in this country, and that in 
view of the realization of the value of man power and 


Association in New Orleans. 


the necessity for conserving it in order to lift the great 
load of debt which all of the nations must carry as a 
result of the war, an uplift of industrial conditions is 
necessary. Social relations must be placed on a sane basis 
for the ultimate happiness of the world. He urged that 
a general session devoted to industrial hygiene be held 
at the next convention of the American Public Health: 


Dr. Francis D. Patterson, vice-chairman of the section, 


and head of the Division of Industrial Hygiene and Eng 
neering of the Department of Labor and Industry o 
Pennsylvania, referred to the large number of war cri| 
ples, and compared them with the huge number of indus 
trial cripples. He declared that a campaign should | 
undertaken with a view to providing in all workmen 
compensation laws that those who are injured shall b 
given facilities for physical reconstruction, and that voca 
tional education shall be established so that the men ma: 
go back not to their old jobs, but to better jobs. 


Dr. Woodward, Commissioner of Health of Boston. 


reviewed some of his work for industrial hygiene 1! 
Washington, D. C., incidentally suggesting that the Fed 
eral Government can make a number of improvements i 
its own establishments along this line. 
had found most employers ready to make improvement 
when their attention is called to them. He plans to de 


He said that h 
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When Mother Made Up Jell-O 


In every case of sickness or convalescence there is a period when feed- 
ing is a most important factor. Either the patient refuses nourishment 
from lack of appetite or on account of the unattractiveness of the food 
presented. 


Often at such times, as we have learned from our own experience, the 
mind of the patient harbors visions of childhood scenes—among. others, 
of mother making cool, sparkling and delicious dishes of Jell-O. 


And at such times it will be found that Jell-O is the one particular dish 
which the patient will relish. More than once in every 
nurse’s experience Jell-O has satisfied the craving of her 
patient for something refreshing, and has restored the lost 
appetite. 


The most attractive and most appetizing of Jell-O 
dishes are so easily made up that the nurse upon whom gen- 
erally devolves the preparation of her patient’s food, finds 
in preparing them an ae relief from a usually bur- 
densome task. 

There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 2 for 25 
cents at any grocer’s. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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HYCLORITE 


For Spanish Influenza Prevention 


Where droplet infection of the mouth, throat and 
nasal passages is the means of spreading disease, 
Hyclorite is a logical preventive. Even in high dilu- 
tion it mechanically cleanses the membranes through 
solvent action and also through stimulating secre- 
tions. Valuable in tonsilitis. 


Always Ready for Immediate 
Use. Just Add Water—No Testing 


Hyclorite is more than an anti- 
septic. It is cleansing as well as 
germicidal. 
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Supply houses and druggists are stocked. 
Orders filled direct postpaid where not 
carried locally. 
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velop work for industrial hygiene in the Boston depart- 
ment. 

Mr. W. H. Cameron, manager of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, said the big problem is getting the id a 
across to the employer, and that the Council is ready -o 
co-operate in every possible way with the Section cn 
Industrial Hygiene. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
whose monographs on industrial poisons and other sw)- 
jects have attracted wide attention, spoke of the necessity, 
in the investigation of industrial conditions, of getting 
the point of view of the worker, through home visits and 
in other ways. Through this means many facts are de- 
veloped which do not come out in visits to the manufac- 
turing establishments themselves. The worker who is 
sick should be taken seriously and “fussed over,” she said; 
instead of increasing the labor turnover, such a plan 
would decrease it, she predicted. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, actuary of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, paid a high tribute to Dr. 
Hamilton. He also referred to the excellent character of 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which he said commands a wide circle of readers on labor 
subjects. 


The Factory Housekeeper 
How Woman Supervisor Can Insure Proper 
Sanitary Conditions in Industrial Plant 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Women’s 
Department, has called attention to the possibilities of the 
“factory housekeeper,” who is charged with the work of 
seeing that sanitary conditions are properly maintained. 
Women usually fill these positions. In discussing this 
phase of the protection of the health of women workers 
in factories, the commission says: 

“Adequate supervision of the factory housekeeping is as 
important an administrative duty as supervision of the 
factory production. 

“Women are engaged in this supervisory work in many 
Wisconsin establishments. A factory housekeeper or 
service executive has the responsibility of the care and 
upkeep of all factory equipment. She assists in super- 
vising the installing of machines and work tables; she 
sees that workers who can sit at their work have chairs 
that are adjusted properly, and she supervises the care 
and cleaning of the sanitary conveniences. 

“Such a supervisor will study the temperature and 
humidity in the work room and she will ventilate the room 
during rest periods. 

“Each day a regular inspection of the shop is made for 
the purpose of looking after the shop housekeeping, the 
new workers and the equipment in its relation to the 
physical comfort of the employes. In the daily shop visit 
the supervisor will confer with the foremen and fore- 
women in reference to the new workers, broken time, 
industrial relations and difficulties arising from misundet 
standings among workers and between workers and over- 
seers. The supervisor is the business consultant in mat- 
ters of management in the lunch room and is supervisor 
of the recreational activities during the lunch and res‘ 
periods. 

“Visits are made to the homes of absentees for the pur- 
pose of keeping capable workers on the company’s pay rol! 
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Sherman’s Influenza 


Vaccine Number 38 


Will abort Colds, Grippe, Influenza and Pneumonia 





EACH MIL. CONTAINS 


Influenza B. strains from present epidemic and others 200,000,000 
Streptococci, many haemolytic and other types 100,000,000 
Pneumococci, type |, 2, 3 and 4, in proper proportions 100,000,000 
Micrococcus Catarrhalis, leading members of the group 200,000,000 


Staphylococcus Albus, many strains 200,000,000 
Staphylococcus Aureus, many strains 200,000,000 





This Vaccine is also used with success in the prophylaxis of these diseases 


Write for Report on 300,000 
INOCULATIONS of INFLUENZA 
VACCINE in the present epidemic 


Write for 


lite rature 


Ronee, -_stremell JAD), 
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Our Representative will be 
pleased to call on you and 
make a practical demon- 
stration. 
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rine cav7e SPLINT 


r War surgery, industrial 
work and general hospital 
use alike have demonstra- 
ted the value of Excelsior 
Wire Gauze Splint. The 
ease and convenience of 
application, the uniformly 
high character of service 
and the moderate cost all 
appeal to the hospital, the 
surgeon and the patient. 
Send now for your sample. 





Wright Wire Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: Poston New York 
Philadelphia Chicago eg Ae 


























Industrial Fixtures 
with Niedecken Mixer 
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Miodecken In- Paty Som Sink with 
dus tria Viedecken Mix 
Shower 9 2500 Control 8 


The Niedecken Mixer is 
pronounced by experts as being the most perfect 
device on the market 


Note! We can furnish the Niedecken Mixer so 
that it can be supplied direct with steam 


Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN H M-15X 








and to determine causes of absence and quitting. Visi+ 
are also made to the homes of workers who are recoveri2 
from sickness and accident, there to supervise recovery in 
order to avoid unnecessary absence and to see that rec: 
ery is permanent. 

“A register of public educational, public recreatio: 
and public health agencies should be available for t! 
employes’ use, so that they may gain a working acquai: 
ance with such agencies. The Service Department shou d 
be equipped to arrange for Americanization work amore: 


' the employes. The Service Department should also ma! ; 


the fullest use of health clinics and dispensaries. Public 
health officials will see that short talks on personal hygie: 
and allied topics are given to employers and workers. 

“A register should be kept of boarding and roomine 
houses that are desirable from the standpoint of living 
accommodations for people who are away from home. 

“Tt is desirable to have the employment work in the 
department of the executive who supervises the house- 
keeping and attends to the health and hygiene of the 
workers. All personal relations work in the shop should 
be under one executive. The responsibility of the employ- 
ment department includes interviewing applicants, place- 
ment, transfers, dismissals, supervising the worker during 
learning periods, and making learning facilities effective. 
The employment executive has a thorough knowledge of 
all machine processes and hand work in the shop; she 
knows the personal qualities necessary in the performance 
of each job. Without these, no satisfactory placement 
and training can be done. 

“The employment department should keep such child 
labor records and permit records as will give the firm a 
fair measure of safety under the compensation act and 
the child labor law. The employment executive should 
make periodical studies of individual cases. of decrease in 
production. Studies of wage rates should be made with 
a view to making a fair distribution during periods of 
learning and thereafter. Studies may be made of hourly 
production, fatigue, and lost time, with a view to estab 
lishing the length of the work day on the basis of the 
physical and business welfare of the firm and force.” 





Health Service An Economy 

Employers of labor in Ohio, by co-operating with state 
and local health officials in the prevention of disease, can 
raise the standard of public health in the State and at the 
same time increase their own output, says the Ohio Public 
Health Journal. Many industrial establishments have a! 
ready recognized the truth of this statement and have inst 
tuted effective programs for maintaining the health of their 
employes. Many other employers, however, have not yet 
taken this step and are still losing money every day becau 
of lowered efficiency due to a high percentage of illne 
among their workmen. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the State Depar 
ment of Health represents one highly important phase of i! 
dustrial health work. Its wide knowledge of occupation:' 
diseases and industrial health hazards, gained through firs 
hand investigations in Ohio industries, is at the disposal 
any manufacturer or other employer of labor who wish 
to institute measures for improving health in his establis 
ment. The Division will study any individual situation up: 
request and will make recommendations for the establis! 
ment of proper health conditions. 

The prevention of venereal diseases, smallpox and typho 
fever are specialized fields of health work which should a! 
receive attention in any industrial health program. The ir- 
dustrial phase of the venereal disease problem is receivin 
special attention from the Department’s new Bureau © 
Venereal Diseases. Heavy losses in working time will |! 
wiped out by effective measures for venereal disease pre 
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Surgical Treatment Room 
Ford Motor Company Infirmary, Detroit, Michigan 


Into the construction of ““White Line’’ Hospital Furniture, Sterilizing Apparatus, and Infirmary 
Equipment, we permit to enter only such materials as will serve the purpose intended to best ad- 


vantage. 
“White Line’’ Equipment embodies in design, in construction, and in materials used, proven 
practical utility, highly skilled workmanship, great durability. 


Through constant personal contact with hospital superintendents, surgeons, and the chief medi- 
cal officers of industrial plants, our experience and our manufacturing facilities enable us to equip 
in a suitable manner a single first aid room, or an industrial infirmary caring daily for a thousand 


or more men. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to forward to hospital superintendents, and to chief medical 
officers of industrial infirmaries, a copy of the “White Line’’ Catalog. 


SCANLAN-MORRIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of “THE WHITE LINE” 


Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: 1503 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St. 
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H. D. Dougherty & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


“FAULTLESS” 


Aseptic Hospital Equipment 






17th Street and Indiana Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Instrument Cabinet, designed for JEFFERSON BASE 
HOSPITAL No. 38. 

The upper part is constructed entirely of Steel, and is 
attached to lower part by bolts; is furnished with four 
Steel porcelain shelves. 

The lower part is constructed with tubular uprights, 
and flat steel frame bolted together, which permits of its 
being easily taken apart for convenience in shipping; is 
furnished with one steel porcelain shelf. 

Finished in white enamel. 

Dimensions: Upper part 42 inches high, 36 inches wide, 
16 inches deep. Lower part, 24 inches high. 

PRICE, as above described. 
F. O. B. Philadelphia. 

Can also be made with shelves of polished plate glass 
or sheet steel; prices on application. 

All of our product is made by our Oxy-Acetylene-Elec- 
tric Welding Process. 
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vention in any industrial establishment in the State. The 
Bureau of Venereal Diseases has prepared comprehensive 
plans for industrial co-operation and will be glad to take up 
the matter with any employer who is interested. Smallpox 
and typhoid fever are so easily prevented that they should 
demand no extended discussion. It should be sufficient to 
recommend to every employer that he require of his work- 
men the same protection against these diseases that is re- 
quired in the army: vaccination against smallpox and in- 
oculation against typhoid fever. The plant whose workmen 
are not thus protected is constantly in danger of a complete 
collapse due to the outbreak of an epidemic of one of these 
diseases. 

The State Department of Health is not asking any em- 
ployer to take up health work among his employes purely 
for the benefit of the employes and the public. It knows, 
and can produce evidence to cogvince any employer, that 
industrial health work will produce a profit in dollars and 
cents by increasing the number of days’ work done in a 
year. 


Placing the Returned Soldier 


As America entered the war, industry faced the tremend- 
ous problem of releasing millions of workmen, and, at the 
same time, maintaining or increasing production, says the 


' Journal A.M. A. Now that the war is over, it faces the 


no less difficult problem of assimilating the returned and dis- 
abled soldiers without seriously affecting production and la- 
bor conditions. Wisdom calls for the safe and efficient utili- 
zation of all workers, and it should guide the redistribution 
in industry of our returned soldiers. Most employers will 
welcome back those who left their jobs to enter the Army 
or Navy. Patriotism, fairness, generosity or whatever be 
the motive, the fact remains that scientific placement of these 
returned soldiers will be a wiser policy than their indis- 
criminate employment even in the industries from which they 
came. Eventually, the returned soldier, be he physically fit 
or physically disabled, will have to compete with his fellows 
for employment and wages on the basis of efficiency. Indus- 
try will be forced to use all these men as it will 
have to use all workers—where they can be most 
productive. The returned soldiers in the aggregate will 
come back in better physical condition than when they 
left employment. Many of them will know what physical de- 
fects they possess and something of their significance. They 
will know that they can adapt themselves to new conditions 
of life and work. It will be for the good of ali if industry, 
in reassimilating these men, capitalizes these changed condi- 
tions of body and mind by placement in the light of physical 
qualifications. Herein lies a great opportunity for the indus- 
trial physician and surgeon. He can carry over into the so- 
lution of a national problem his skill and experience in the 
human maintenance department of modern industry. As a 
physician he can take stock of a man’s. physical assets in 
relation to the work he can perform and, in co-operation 
with efficient employment managers, can place that man in 
But not all of our sol- 
diers and sailors will come back physically fit. Some will 
return with physical capital much depleted. Some have been 
crippled or maimed or blinded. Some have been disabled 
by less apparent but no less serious injuries, such as shell 
shock and other war neuroses, disease, strain, exposure and 
other incidents of modern warfare. For these the govern- 
ment is making adequate provision for medical and surgical 
treatment, convalescent care, occupational therapy, voca- 
tional education and for placement in gainful employment. 
In carrying out this program, industrial physicians and sur- 
geons have been given an important place. As these recon- 
structed men return to civilian life to become self-supporting 
members of society rather than pensioners, the industrial 
physician, by the nature of his calling, will be the wisest 
guide in their placement in industry and in the maintenance 
of their productive ability. 


A New Dressing for Burns 


A typically American invention is the new wax-impreg- 
nated open-mesh lace dressing for wounds, burns, bruises, 
etc. Careful tests in large industrial hospitals show that by 
using this lace mesh, 50 to 75 per cent of the gauze, ab- 
sorbent cotton, and roller bandages may be saved, as well as 
hours of the time of surgeons and nurses. The dressing 
is the product of the Abbott Laboratories, Chicago. 
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For Every Emergency Station 


There is a CASTLE Sterilizer for every first-aid or industrial hos- 
pital, as well as complete equipment for general hospitals. Every need 
and service can be supplied. Many new designs have been added. 


“CASTLE-ROCHESTER” 
STERILIZERS 


Everything from a small instrument sterilizer to an elaborate outfit for taking care of the 
requirements of the biggest institution. We are specialists in equipping hospitals with ster- 
ilizing apparatus. Tell us your needs and we will recommend the right kind of equipment. 


Write for Prices 


Send for complete illustrated catalog de- No. 410 
scribing full line. Get our quotations. If tails } 10%x5x3 
your dealer _cannot supply you~ with iE Pai iat No. 413 
CASTLE equipment write to us for imme- . Seren Li 13x5x3% 
diate attention. — i No. 416 


Wilmot Castle Co. iene 


804 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of the Largest Line of 
Sterilizers for Hospitals, Phy- 


sicians, Dentists and Labora- “‘Castle-Rochester” 
tories. Electric Sterilizer 





S a Government Requirement, all Red Cross Nurses had their teeth put in order, and all 
A United States Sailors and Soldiers had their teeth put in order. 
Industrial Dental Clinics. Institutional Dental Clinics. 
Hospital Dental First Aid Clinics. 
Complete Dental Outfits, consisting of all Instruments, Supplies, and Furniture, Chairs, Cabi- 


nets, Engines, Fountain Cuspidors, etc. 
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Hospital, Institution and Industrial Department 


LR, CY = 
Interesting and instructive literature to- ee eack = 
gether with complete itemization of in- ‘Bar 7 AGROCKER Ohio Dental and Surgical Depot 


Mi GOMPANY . 18 and 20 W. 7th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In the heart of the Professional Zone 


struments and apparatus needed sup- 
plied by us on request. 
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The Surgical Supervisor of Hospital got 
a lot of samples at the Hospital Convention. Read- 
ing matter, too, and circulars galore. She threw 
most of the mess away, but one little thing which 
escaped her vigilance until she returned home 
was a Sterilizer Control. 

When she found it, the Sterilizer Control was al- 
ready on its way to the waste basket when a sec- 
ond thought prompted her to set it aside and “just 
for fun” try it in a sterilization. This she did the 
very next day. The tablet did not melt! 

She “knew her sterilization was all right,” and felt 
somewhat indignant at the little device, for it seemed 
to imply that she was not sterilizing properly. She 
finally decided that as it did not melt in her sterilizer 
“it was no good.” Then she forgot all about it. 

About a month later, infections appeared in the 
wards and she was at her wit’s ends as to the cause. 
Then she decided that she would again “try” an- 
other experiment with the Sterilizer Control “just 
for luck” and she sent for a sample. Again the 
tablet did not melt! 

At this point, having made up her mind to see the 

thing through, she wrote the maker of the device, 
who explained the theory of sterilization in pressure 
sterilizers and made some suggestions. Then she 
investigated her apparatus and routine. To her sur- 
prise she found that the pressure gauge, which had 
such an honest, open face, had been deceiving her. 
It had been showing 18 pounds, when there was only 
10 pounds pressure. Also, a steam pipe was clogged 
up. 
After having these defects remedied, she found 
that the tablets melted. This Surgical Supervisor 
has profited by her experience and Now SHE USES 
STERILIZER CONTROLS EVERY TIME SHE 
STERILIZES. 

If you are a Surgical Nurse, you can get samples 
and see for yourself by addressing A. W. Diack, 47 
Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








DIXy- MAKE 
UNIFORMS 


No400 


are being worn in every Base Hospital, 
Cantonment and Camp. 


Please remember that none are genuine with- 
out the familiar DIX-MAKE LABEL. 





U. S. War Department has chosen 
this model for all nurses enrolled 
into service, here and abroad. 





No. 400 is correct in every detail and is excep- 
tionally well made of snow white Dixie cloth 
in women’s and misses’ sizes. 


Supplied by the best Department stores all 
over the country. 


Price, $5.00 


Catalogue §S of all our Styles and list 
of dealers sent for the asking 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 
Dix Building © NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








Hospital Superintendents Study Peace Probleins 


(Continued from Page 17) 
Mrs. E. C. Koch, R. N., superintendent of Henr 


Hospital, Chicago, formerly superintendent of the tr: in. 
ing school of the Christian Church Hospital, Kansas Cty 


is particularly interested in the effect of the war on 
training schools. 
BETTER TYPE OF NURSE 


“We have been getting a more desirable type of student 


as a result of the war,” said Mrs. Koch. 


“The girl 1 


comes to us now is usually more mature and more i 


earnest. 
able addition to the hospital field. Of course, applicati 
from those who sought to become nurses merely for 


She makes a better nurse, and is a highly desir 


glamour of the work have already fallen off as a resi) 


of the end of the war, but I believe that a net gain 


been made in arousing interest in nursing as a professio 


among thousands of young women who might not h 


considered taking it up had it not been for our war needs.” 

Miss M. M. Russell, superintendent of the Jewish Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, looks for a decided improvement in the 
situation for hospitals, as a result of the coming of peace. 
Miss Russell points out that the scarcity of help, whicl 


has been absolutely distressing in the average hospital fi 


engaged in war work, this phase of the situation bein 
especially marked in Cincinnati; while the almost equal 


r 


more than a year, is bound to be remedied with the i 
lease of thousands of workers by factories which wer 


e 
o 
bad 
Vv 


marked scarcity of interns, resulting from the participa- 
tion of qualified men in Army medical work, will natu- 
rally be relieved when members of the Army Medical 


Economy of Gas 
Control of Flow 
Simplicity of Operation 


You should know more about these features of 
S. S. White Nitrous-Oxid-Oxygen Equipment 


(with ether attachment) for surgical anesthesia. 


Fully described in Catalog 
R. Mailed free on request. 





Use S.S. White Nitrous- 
Oxid and Oxygen. Al- 
ways reliable. For sale 
by dealers in surgical or 
dental supplies. 











The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 


“‘Since 1844 the Standard’’ 


Philadelphia 
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EMERGENCY ROOM HAND DRESSING CHAIR 


WITH FOOT DRESSING ATTACHMENT 


HIS chair is invaluable in all emer- 
men gency rooms. It is a fact that the 
RSS greater portion of injuries are of 
the extremities. This outfit is designed 
to take care of this class of accidents. 
The arm rest is interchangeable to 
either side and the basin can be re- 
moved from the arm rest and attached 
to the foot dressing 
tripod. The improved 
head-rest is adjust- 
able to any height 
and makes the outfit 
complete for dressing 
injuries to the eye or 


face. Price $20.00. 


FEICK BROS. COMPANY 809 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Roentgen (inp Apparatus 


EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR COMPLETE 


rerRuprerLess Roentgen-Ray 
TRANSFORMERS Equipment 


TUBE TILT TABLE 


HIGH FREQUENCY 
COILS 


ROENTGEN and 
ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTIC 
ACCESSORIES 


Literature sent 
upon request 


eocemtned 
INTERRUPTERLESS TRANSFORMER TUBE TILT TABLE 


CAMPBELL ELECTRIC CORPORATION, LYNN, MASS. 
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Reduce Equipment Expense 
Increase Sanitation 


\ This may sound like an impos- 


—— sibility but it is not. ‘“Fibrotta” A, 


Ware will do it. 





The 





“Fibrotta” Star 





most durable because it is 
made in one piece under 
tremendous hydraulic 
pressure, and has no hoops 
to fall off, no joints to 
open up, and the bottom 
cannot fall out. It will 
not leave rust marks or rings on carpets, 
floors, or marble, like a metal pail. 

The ‘‘Fibrotta’’ Pail is also very sanitary. 
It has a hard, glass-like mahogany surface 
which can be washed thoroughly with little 
labor. It does not swell, leak, warp or dent 
out of shape. It is light and easily handled 
and is not a noisy pail to use as ‘‘Fibrotta”’ 
Ware has wood pulp as its base. 

“Fibrotta’’ Foot Baths and Baby Baths, like all 
“Fibrotta’’ Ware, are made in one piece and have a 
hard glasslike mahogany surface—are very durable 
and economical. 

They are also sanitary be- 
cause they have no joints or 
seams to catch and hold dirt, 
and are easily washed clean. 
They are impervious to mois- 
ture, and leave no rust stains 
because they do not rust. 

“Fibrotta’”’ Fire Pails, Spit- 
toons, Waste Baskets, Umbrel- 
la Jars, Scrap Jars, etc., pos- — 
sess the same features as all ‘‘Fibrotta’’ Ware, and 
are durable, sanitary and economical. 


“XXth Century” Bottle Cooler 
The ALLWHITE “XXth Century” Bottle Cooler 


uses one-third less ice than other coolers, because 
its ice container is made of ‘'Fibrotta,’’ a non-con- 
ductor of heat. It will pay for itself within a short 
time in ice savings alone. 

It is very sanitary, because it has a separate con- 
tainer for the ice and another for water, so that 
dirty and disease-laden ice cannot come in contact 





for drinking, never icily and harmfully cold. 


Write for our ‘‘Fibrotta’” and Cooler Catalogues. 


( pepe Rey AYES—=» 
©OOnDr |] [zanquarterR 


8 Leonard St. New York City 




















with the water and contaminate it. It also 
serves the water at the proper temperature \ 




















Corps return from their Army assignments. The im 
provement in these respects has not yet made itself ey 


dent, but is bound to occur sooner or later. A change for 
the better has also taken place in the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward hospitals, according to Miss Russell, the exten- 
sive educational process resulting from the discussion of 
physical welfare, the experience of millions of men wit) 
the excellent treatment possible in Army hospitals, and 
even the general resort to the hospitals resulting from 
the influenza epidemic, all being factors which may he 
confidently expected to bring about greater use of the 


hospitals in the future. 

Frank Z. Woods, president of the Woods Hospita! 
Supply, Inc.. of Chicago, presented some interesting in- 
formation regarding the price situation in the chemical! 
and drug markets. 

“Coal-tar products of all kinds,” he reported, “ar 
already going down. Great reductions in price of al! 
items in this class may be expected. Benzoate of soda, 
for instance, has declined from $3.25 a pound to $2 a 
pound. Saccharine, which had a war price of around 
$40 a pound, is now selling at $5. Carbolic acid quota- 
tions are reduced. 

“As far as surgical supplies, rubber goods, etc., are con 
cerned, I do not believe that there will be much chang 
in the price situation within six to eight months. The 
requirements abroad, both general export, and the mil 
itary demands of the United States Government, will 
continue large, and it would be unreasonable to expect 
any great change in the situation within a shorter period 
than I have named.” 


” 





Training School In Haiti 


The first training school for nurses in the republic oi 
Haiti was established under the direction and control of th: 
United States Public Health Service, which was provided 
for in the treaty of September, 1915, between the United 
States and Haiti. In December, 1916, Surgeon N. T. McLean, 
U. S. Navy, was appointed sanitary engineer of Haiti anu 
plans for the organization of this service were begun. Th: 
school was opened October 15, 1918, with an enrollment o 
twenty-four pupils and with a waiting list of fifteen more 
who are eligible. The lines of instruction follow as near; 
as possible the lines of standard American schools, with such 
as were necessary to meet local conditions. All instruc 
tion is given in French, that being the national language. 
The usual instruction will be given in medical and surgical 
nursing, operating room technic, dietetics, children’s dis 
eases and a special course of study of nursing in tropical 
diseases. At the completion of the two-year course a diplo 
ma will be given. 

The practical experience will be obtained in the wards o 
the City General Hospital, which has a daily general aver- 
age of more than 300 patients. They will also have instruc 
tion in social service in connection with an out-patient dis 
pensary located in one of the poorer sections of the city. 


Supervision of Interns Relinquished 


The Surgeon-General of the Army has relinquished the 
supervision of intern service in hospitals. Attention is called, 
however, to the fact that, where internships have been ap 
proved by the Surgeon-General, an agreement was entered 
into between the interns and the hospitals in which they 
were serving, and that a cessation of supervision by the 
Surgeon-General will not in any way impair the obligations 
imposed by these agreements. 


Former Superintendent Dies 


Deaconess Hannah M. Pierce, 76 years old, former super- 
intendent of Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, O., died at. the 
hospital, December 10, of pneumonia after an illness of 
one week. 
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CYPRESS'!:": 
Eternal” 


is one of the very best woods for 
doors, both inside and outside, be- 
cause it does not shrink and swell 
as much as many other woods. 
And many persons of taste think 
that Cypress has a handsome 
erain, one that may be brought 
out and beautified in the finish. 
Cypress is growing in popularity, 
both with architects, investors 
and “private citizens.” Jt must be 
because it deserves to. : 














Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are 


at your service with Reliable Counsel. We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in it 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1278 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1278 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT LET US 
KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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Eliminates the Extra 
Nurse and All 
Disturbance to 

Patient 


The Thomas Electric 
Saline Solution Heater 


An advanced appliance for heating the saline solu- 
tion in Proctoclysis or the Carrel-Dakin Solution 
in wound disinfection. 

{ 

It positively will maintain, without variation, and 
deliver the solution to the patient at the exact tem- 
perature wanted for any length of time desired. A 
turn of the switch sets it at work and it remains on 
duty as long as needed without attention from nurse 
or disturbance to patient. 


No other method in existence can accomplish this 
highly essential result. 


It is absolutely harmless—it cannot burn either pa- 
tient or nurse. 


It eliminates all uncertainty about the temperature 
of the solution even if in continuous use for days. 


Put It Through the Acid 
Test of a 30-Day Free Trial 


Use this modern appliance for thirty days before 
you decide whether you will buy it or not! Prove 
by experience what a great convenience it is—how 
simple and economical to operate. 


Then if you don’t want to keep it, just pack it up 
and send it back to us and the transaction will be 
closed. Your decision will be final. 


Price of Heater complete with Electric Cord, 
Socket Plug, Pilot Lamp and Blanket, $12.50. 


REID BROS., Inc. *sEx¥1ii°° 


No letter necessary—Just return this coupon 


AAAKBAAKABAAABAARBRARBRARRBRBRRBRRBRRBBRBEBREBEEBRBEEREEE 


REID BROS., INC., 
91-99 Drumm St., San Francisco. 


Ship at once on Free Trial as offered, Thomas Electric 
Heaters. I am under no obligation to buy now or later, 
but I agree to return them at your expense or pay for them 
at the expiration of the thirty days. 


Name of Writer 
Name of Hospital 


Address 





THE QUESTION BOX. 


Problems in Hospital Administration 
Dealt With From the Practical Side 











To the Editor: We are considering the installation 
laundry dryer. Will you give us some information on 
subject ? 

An Iowa SUPERINTENDENT 

Laundry dryers are of two general types, cabinet 
tumbler. The cabinet type is heated by any sort of 
suited to the condition of the hospital—by steam 
coal, kerosene or electrical means. The heat is introd 
into the cabinet, and circulates, the moisture being draw 
out preferably at the bottom, as this retains the heat ; 
the upper part of the cabinet. The cabinet dryer is 
for all starched pieces, as a rule. 


The tumbler is a rotating cylinder which is growing j 
popularity among hospitals which want a quick and 
fective means of drying towels, blankets, flannelette ear- 
ments and other goods which do not require starching, 
Many of these articles come out of the tumbler dry and 
fluffy, and do not require ironing. 

Drying problems are greatly simplified by having an 


efficient extractor. If the moisture in the garment or 
other piece is thoroughly extracted following removal 
from the washer, the time required to dry will be greatly 
reduced, and in some cases direct removal to the ironing 
machine, without resort of the drying equipment, is prac- 
ticable. 


To the Editor: We are considering the publication of a 
quarterly bulletin for the purpose of getting before the pub- 
lic the work of the hospital in its most attractive form, 
leaving out, of course, the gruesome, the undesirable side, 
but placing its financial status in very plain and readable 
figures and at the same time some human interest ‘stories. 
We are working on a small bulletin of this sort and are 
looking for suggestions. Your help will be appreciated. 

A WEst VIRGINIA SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hospital publicity naturally divides itself into two 
classes: scientific and statistical, intended for the infor- 
mation of the medical profession, and general and popu- 
lar, intended for the use of the public, including friends 
and supporters of the hospital. It is now believed that 
attempting to combine both types of information in the 
same publication defeats its own purpose, and makes it 
impracticable to get the desired results. 

With reference to the Bulletin of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of Chicago, Mr. Asa S. Bacon, the superintendent, 
says: 

“Our bulletin is published by our Woman’s Aux iz 
Board, the idea being to keep up interest among our « 
people and the Presbyterians of Chicago, rather than 
send it out indiscriminately to the public. I started 
work in January, 1910, and it has been a wonderful fa: 
in keeping our people enthused in our work. There < 
also a great many subscribers who are not member 
our Board, but who are interested in our work and 
in touch with us in this way.” 

Publication of a bulletin describing in an intere:ti 
and human fashion the actual accomplishments of 
hospital enables the material published in the annua 
port, dealing with the statistical and medical aspec' of 
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BETZ MODERN WARD EQUIPMENT 


The Highest Quality of Material, Workmanship and Finish Guaranteed 





it 


and 


an You Cannot Afford to Spend One Dollar for New 
a Equipment Until You Have Received Our New Prices 
wal Send Us a_,List of Your Requirements and Let Us Prove That We Can Save You at Least 25% 


atly FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY Hammond, Indiana 


ling 
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Save Coal Money 


With the 


TRICO HUMIDIFIER 


You can actually pay the cost of installing the Trico Humidi- 
fier, or Air Moistener, in one season through the saving in fuel 
that you will thereby accomplish. 


At 65 degrees of moist heat, your patients are warmer and more com- 
fortable than at 75 degrees of dry heat. Moisture in the atmosphere is 
essential to physical well-being, and is nowhere more necessary than in 
the hospital. 

The Trico Humidifier serves a double purpose—reduces coal consumption 
and improves the service of the hospital. 

Your own personal test of the Trico Humidifier will convince you that 
it should be installed throughout your hospital. Ask us to figure on a 
trial today. Please use the coupon. 


Art Metal Radiator Cover Co., 133 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
What the Trico Humidifier Will Do AE © SORE eT eT 


Save 25 to 40 per cent of Your Coal Bill. 

Moisten the Atmosphere and Improve Liv- 
ing Conditions. 

Serve as a Shelf or Warmer. 

Improve the Appearance of Your Rooms. 

Protect your Painted Walls and Hangings. 

Pay for Itself in One Season. 


Without. obligation to us, please furnish quotations on the cost of your equipment for 
the following radiators: 


UR Me NN 6606 enc ctdanacaetnegeaes No. of Sections 
BENE FOUN (UOOR soo oc ccccsvacsedenes Length 
Top Finish 


BBWABABEEREEREEREE 








Calories Per Pound 


ees . =. « sw ee 
White Bread ... i. 40 


Round Steak . . . . . 890 
SES ee ee ee ar 720 
Young Chicken . . . . 505 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats . . . .5 cents 
Meats on average. . . 40 cents 
Eggsover . . . . 50 cents 
Fowlonaverage . . . 50 cents 





HE oat stands high among grain 
foods in nutrition. It stands high 
in proper balance. 


It is 16 per cent protein—the proper 
proportion. It is rich in minerals. 


Its flavor is inviting. 


Meat, eggs, fowl and fish will aver- 
age, for the same energy units, from 8 
to 10 times its cost. 


It means better living, and lower cost 
of living. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Quaker Oats is flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
Its use means extra flavor without 
extra price. 








The Quaker Oats G@mpany 
Chicago 


(2016) 
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the work, to be of this specific character, and reduces 
the expense of its publication and distribution, besides 
making it of greater value for those whom it is intended 
to serve and inform. 


To the Editor: We are about to open a 70-bed hospital, 
and would like to have suggestions regarding the duties of 
the engineer. Can you advise us? 

A NEw York SUPERINTENDEN’. 

The wise superintendent regards the engineer not me ly 
as the head of the power plant, but as supervisor of main- 
tenance and repairs generally. A good all-round me- 
chanic, who is able to attend to every sort of repair con- 
nected with the building and its equipment, is a valuable 
member of the organization, and such a man can usually 
be secured if an effort in this direction is made. 

The engineer can look after plumbing, electrical and 
elevator repairs, besides keeping the heating equipment 
in shape. He is usually of a sufficiently practical turn of 
mind to be able to handle any kind of mechanical problem, 
and this is particularly valuable, especially where the 
superintendent is a woman. Selection of the right eng 
neer will make the hospital run much more smoothly than 
otherwise. 

It is desirable that the work of the engineer in the 
power plant proper be recorded and checked, so that it 
may be known whether it is efficient and economical or 
otherwise. It is recommended that the daily report re- 
quired of the engineer cover the following items: Quan- 
tity of coal burned, quantity of water evaporated, quantity 
of electric current generated, quantity of water heated, 
percentage of CO: in the gases escaping from the boilers, 
cost in dollars and cents of the fuel burned, temperatures 
of feed water entering the boilers, temperature of the 
gases escaping from the boilers. 

In order to compile this information, it is often neces- 
sary that recording apparatus be provided, but use of 
these measuring devices will stimulate the engineer to 
better work and lead to an effort on his part to show 
progressive improvement. 


Adds to Food Products Line 


Wilson & Co., Chicago packers, have taken over a SiX- 
story and basement brick building at Forty-fourth Street 
and Western Boulevard, Chicago, which, when additional 
buildings are completed within the next 90 days, will give 
them one of the largest plants of its kind in the country 
for the cooking and packing of preserves, jams and jellies. 
The company within a remarkably short time has come to 
be recognized as one of the largest packers of preserves, 
jams and jellies, and has found it necessary to purcl ase 
the additional property, which will represent an invest- 
ment of over $300,000. 





Hospital for Japanese 


The Nippon Hospital Association has purchased 4 
hospital property at Twelfth avenue and King street, in 
Seattle, Wash., for a consideration in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. There is a considerable Japanese population in 
Seattle. 


Hospital Conference Called Off 


Owing to the influenza epidemic, the annual hos tal 
conference of the American College of Surgeons, w! ich 
was to have been held in New York, on October 23, was 
postponed. The first conference was held in October, 1°17; 


in Chicago. 





















